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IMPRESSIONS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY EDMUND B. BRIGGS, D.C.L. 


ae T is exceedingly difficult for any one to speak with 
accuracy of the state of affairs in the Philippines 
unless he has been on the spot and has: made an 
intimate study of the conditions. Since return- 
ing from the Philippines the writer has been so 


fremeaditle requested by friends to publish something of his im- 
pressions gained while there that he has decided to submit a 
few observations. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE NATIVES. 


To begin with, it must be remembered that the natives of 
the islands are Orientals—that is, their habits of life and of 
thought are radically different from those prevailing among 
Occidental peoples; and it is not fair to judge them by the 
standards of Europe and America. 

They. have no conception that “public office is a public 
trust,” or, indeed, that it has any “vatson d’étre” other than 
the emolument of the official. 

When we speak of Filipinos, it means, in the island ver- 
nacular, Christians, whether Tagalogs, Visayans, Ilocanos, or 
what not; the Moros are followers of the Prophet, and the 
Pagans are designated only by the names of their particular 
tribe, as, for instance, the Igorrotes of Northern Luzon. 

The Filipinos are not savages. They are not only Catholics 
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but devout, and passionately devoted to their religion; but it 
will not do to measure their Catholicity by that of an Irishman 
or an American. Of dogma most of them know little, and 
apparently care less; ceremonial is the main thing; and this is 
much mixed with survivals of pagan superstitions and practices; 
still, it is well to remember that these people were savages 
when the Spanish Friars took them in hand; and that the 
civilization to which they have attained is not. the American 
civilization of the nineteenth century, but the Spanish civiliza- 
tion of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and that there they 
practically stand to-day. 

The Filipinos are not stupid—far from it; and in the matter 
of illiteracy they compare favorably with the people of old 
Spain. Many thousands of them can read and write, many hun- 
dreds are highly cultured; and all are intensely anxious for 
education. This does not apply, of course, to the Moros and 
Pagans; and the savage Negritos are out of the: equation. 

The Tagalogs are the most numerous, the most intelligent, 
and most important of the Filipino tribes; and they, through 
the “Katipunan,” have been the “head, front, and centre” of 
the insurrection, from its first inception under Spanish, rule. 

It is a mistake, a great mistake, to compare them intellectu- 
ally, for instance, with carabao bulls. 

The Filipinos are not only intelligent as contradistinguished 
from educated, but they are universally polite, normally orderly, 
and nervously sensitive. Such brash ‘“‘rowdyism” as can be 
found in any American city nowhere exists among them. They 
are most affectionate in their family relations, are natural musi- 
cians, and are gifted with artistic tastes of no mean order. 

In fine, with equal opportunities, they would stand on a par 
with the Japanese, except in the matter of industry. The Fili- 
pino is not industrious; he is distinctly lazy. 

The Filipino is neither inherently bad nor radically vicious; . 
but is, leaving out the cultured few, three hundred years behind 
the age. 

The Moro is a Mohammedan of the age of Saladin; and the 
Savage is—a savage. 


THE WORK OF THE SPANISH FRIARS. 


So much has been said in vilification of these men, so much 
as to their alleged immorality, so much as to their alleged 
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“robbery” of the confiding natives, that it is only fair to take 
a glance at the other side of the picture. 

Doubtless individuals among them did fall from grace; un- 
questionably they did acquire wealth; certainly “ Katipunan” 
hates them; and peradventure they are an anomaly under 
American rule. A glance in retrospect is not amiss. 

When the Friars first went out to the Philippines, of the 
four great classes of human society the islands contained but 
two, viz.: savages, subsisting by the chase, and herdsmen. Of 
husbandmen, with fixed habitations, there were none. Hence, 
the first step in the title to land, title by occupancy, had no 
existence. No man owned a foot of land for his very own. 

The savage hunters, and the wandering herdsmen, had no 
form of civil organization of a higher type than that of the 
tribe; and science teaches us that, while the germ of civil life 
exists in the family, and progresses in the clan and tribe, those 
forms of human organization are more economic than civil; and 
that civil society, distinctly as such, begins where the tribe 
leaves off, and the personal loyalty to father, patriarch, chief, 
becomes merged in loyalty to city, state, nation—a moral en- 
tity. Chop logic, play upon words, as we may, human society, 
in the civil order, is vastly different from human society in any 
other phase. The Friars found the natives of the Philippines 
ignorant of the art of agriculture, devoid of the concept of in- 
dividual ownership of land. 

By precept and example, they taught them both; and that 
there are fertile tracts of cultivated lands in the islands is due 
to the Friars. In the Philippines as in America, yea, as they 
had done in Europe, after the barbarian deluge, these men of 
God taught by their own example—they labored in the fields; 
and the natives were taught by them, not only how to cultivate 
the great staple crops, rice, cane, tobacco, hemp, cotton, but 
the very idea that there could be such a thing as the husband- 
man’s individual estate in the soil, rather than the tribe’s right 
to hunt over, and the tribe’s right to pasture cattle upon, the 
forest and the plain! 

Well may Governor Taft testify that the title of the Friars 
to their lands is legally “unassailable!” Not only were they 
the earliest proprietors, but they positively carried with them to 
the islands the first notion of private ownership ! 

Yet, notwithstanding their unbounded opportunities; notwith- 
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standing the fact that, for three hundred years and more, they 
were the keystone, the base, the apex, the entire superstructure, 
of Spanish power in the Philippines, the Friars own, to-day, 
less than one-tenth of the cultivated lands in the islands! How 
much have the missionaries, and their families, left to the na- 
tives in Hawaii ? 

The Filipinos, the Mestizos, the Moros, the Pagans, some 
ten millions strong, live and subsist upon the soil of the Philip- 
pines. Where are the Kanakas the missionaries found in Hawaii ? 
Daily, for four long weeks, in Manila, the writer listened to 
threats—threats of American officials, civil and military, that the 
Friars should be despoiled of the lands of which they had 
“robbed” (?) the Filipinos; but Judge Taft says their title is 
‘“unassailable’”’; and Ide and Wright, at least, are honest men, 
and capable lawyers. Besides this, the rights of private owner- 
ship are solemnly guaranteed by the Treaty of Paris: even if 
the Congress has neglected, so far, to provide an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, from the Insular courts—a 
most lamentable dereliction of “ plain, duty.” 

And so, from agriculture to the simple mechanical arts, from 
Paganism to Christianity, from barbarism to a quaint, old-world 
civilization, from the tribal relation to an exceedingly “ pater- 
nal” sort of quasi-civil, politico-military government, the sum of 
education, the sum of development, the sum of progress, the sum 
- of administration, rested upon the shoulders of the Friars. From 
the council of the governor-general to the pettiest detail of vil- 
lage life, the hand of the Friar was everywhere; and Spanish 
policy kept it there, in spite of the efforts of a hundred years 
to be relieved of the burden. The fat pickings of the customs, 
the rich judicial and notarial “honoraria,” were in the hands of 
Spanish civilians; the “loot” ravished by violence went into 
the pockets of the soldiers of Spain. Beyond these, the Friar 
was, will he nill he, directly or indirectly, in charge of all. 
His part it was to act, or advise, in the direct “squeezing” of 
the poor peasants; his to bear the odium, and the hate! 

And then the crash came. 


‘“ KATIPUNAN !”’ 


So much has been written concerning this secret society that 
it is not worth while to discuss it extensively in this paper. 
Suffice it to say that, of Chinese, or rather, Mestizo conception, 
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in its origin, it first aimed at the Friars, then it went into the 
political arena, set up the alleged Filipino republic, and was its 
- soul, substance, life, and guide. It still exists, although shorn 
of its glory in many provinces; and it is hard, indeed, to 
estimate its membership. Its basic principle is murder / It has 
decreed the extermination of the white men in the islands; it 
controls the marauding operations of the ladrones, just as it con- 
trolled the doings of the insurgent government; it levies taxes 
(the writer was told by merchants in Manila that every bale of 
hemp pays a tax to Katipunan); it exercises the power of life . 
and death, whenever the American soldier is out of sight; and 
it is better served than government, for its vengeance is swift and 
sure, like unto that of Maffia. It dooms to death and torture, 
not only the. native who accepts office under the American 
government without its previous authorization, but him also 
whom it suspects of leaning towards the Americans, together 
with his family; and it is the brooding terror of the great mass 
of Filipinos. Of its dangerous might we have positive evidence 
in the enactment by the commission of the celebrated “ treason 
and sedition” act of November 4, I9go0I. 

Now, the writer does not approve of that law; he was in 
Manila when it was enacted; and it was then roundly denounced 
by all the American lawyers in that city, not directly in office. 

Nevertheless, the mere fact that three men so eminently good, 
so eminently just, ‘so disinterestedly devoted to the well-being 
of the Filipinos as are Judges Taft and Ide, and General Wright, 
should deem it either necessary or expedient to enact so tyran- 
nical a statute is, of itself; the very strongest proof that those 
men have no faith in their own expressed belief in the early 
pacification of the islands. From August until December the 
writer was constantly with officers and enlisted men of the 
army, during much of the time with civilian employees of the 
government, during part of the time in daily association with 
natives and European residents of the islands; and, in all that 
time, from not one of them did he hear an expression of opinion 
to the effect that the Filipinos are, in a mass, or in any con- 
siderable proportion, now one whit more reconciled to American 
rule, or one degree less obedient to Katipunan, than they were 
on the day. the so-called “republic” was “proclaimed” at 
Malolos! It was Katipunan then, it is Katipunan. now, the only 
difference being in the outward manifestation of the same thing; 
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and the fact is that the entire Tagalog population is one vast 
conspiracy against American rule! How any intelligent man 
could have lived in Manila, in October and November last, have 
been a witness of the undeniable official “scare,” and entertain 
any illusions on this score, surpasses human _ understanding! 
Why not'look the truth squarely in the face ? 


THE FUTURE OF THE ISLANDS. 


Between the roseate optimism of Judge Taft, and the gloomy 
. pessimism of a discontented army; an optimism shared by not 
one civilian official with a salary of less than five thousand dol- 
lars per annum, a pessimism mainly the result of a strong dis- 
inclination to “let go”; it is a difficult, but not impossible, 
task to formulate an impartial judgment. 

To begin with, it is a radical error to form a concept that 
the ten or twelve millions of islanders constitute a homogeneous 
mass. That mistake largely characterizes the Congressional 
debates, even on the part of the supporters ‘of the administra- 
tion; and is responsible for most of the confusion of ideas. 

Apart from the crafty Mestizos (mixed breeds) there are three 
great distinct classes, Filipinos, Moros, and Pagans; these, again, 
are subdivided into distinct tribes; and, so far from anything 
like homogeneity between Filipino and Moro, Moro and Pagan, 
ribe and tribe, there are deep and inextinguishable hatreds. 
Even among the Filipinos, the Tagaland, the Maccabebe, the 
Visayan and the Ilocano, are hereditary foes. In the old days, 
their normal state was that of war; and, but for the control of 
the white man, they would be at it to-day, “hammer and 
tongs,” kris and bolo. 

Of natural cohesion, of national spirit and aspiration, they 
have absolutely none. . 

With the Moros we have had no difficulty. They are ruled 
by their hereditary chieftains (Datos), under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Sulu and Mindanao, and, ‘as the 
English do in the Straits Settlements, and the Dutch in Java, 
we have found it easy to make friends of the chieftains, and to 
induce them to carry out our policy, without friction. In fact, 
the nearest we have come to trouble with the Moros arose out 
of the very proper refusal by the military authorities of an 
offer of the Sultan to levy three regiments, go up to Luzon, and 
‘‘ wipe out” the Tagalogs. 
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- The Pagans present. no more trouble than do the Moros. 
Either they remain within their mountain fastnesses, or, like the 
Igorrotes of Benguet, they hate and dread the Tagalog far more 
than they do the white man. 

The difficulty has been, and is, entirely with the Filipinos, 
and, here again, solely with the Mestizos and Tagalogs. 


CIVIC COHESION A NECESSITY. 


Are the Filipinos capable of maintaining a stable, just, free 
civil government among themselves? If he believed they were, 
the writer would unhesitatingly advocate the policy of “scuttle,” 
and at once. This, not half so much on beha!f of the Filipinos, 
as for our own safety, and on behalf of the white men in the 
islands. He has seen enough of the high-handed brutality of 
military practices, of the unmitigated despotism upon white 
men of our uncontrolled, irresponsible civil -‘‘officialdom,” in 
the islands, as to welcome any relief from the intolerable con- 
ditions now masquerading under the name of ‘ American” 
methods! Unfortunately, to the development of political life, 
of a civil state, there must come from within some sort of 
civic virtue, some sort of civic cohesion; and of these, 
among the Filipinos, there is none, unless, indeed, Katipunan 
may be called such. Civil life is, in its essence, a determina- 
tion from disintegration and death; whereas Katipuran, itself, 
is a hybrid importation from China, the spirit of which is 
murder { 

The Spaniards deprived the Filipinos of their ancient tribal 
organization, and gave them absolutely nothing in its place; 
unless, indeed, the Friar may be said to have taken its place; 
and just how these poor people, who have exercised no sort of 
self-government for centuries, not even of the crudest tribal sort, 
can be declared fit to set up a civil state on their own behalf, 
is incomprehensible to any sensible man who has visited the 
islands. It may do for home consumption, with an eye single 
to the political ‘main chance”; but as facts are, it is ‘an iri- 
descent dream.” There is no such thing as a Filipino nation, 
there is no such thing as a Filipino people, there is no such 
thing as “the people of the island of Luzon,” although there 
are a lot of people in Luzon, and many peoples in the 
Philippines. 

Doubtless, there are a sufficient number of intelligent, edu- 
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cated Filipinos to set up a fifteenth century despotism, and to 
maintain fifteenth century order among the Filipinos, if we 
“scuttle,” if Europe keeps hands off, and after the throats of 
all the white men in the islands have been duly cut; and, 
doubtless, in the general shake up Aguinaldo and his set would 
gain control; but there are international obligations upon us 
which preclude the scuttle, or even the hope of a successful 
protectorate. What must needs be done must needs be done 
by us, unless we sell the islands to a strong power, and con- 
quests do not move backwards. 


THE TRUE SOLUTION LIES IN INTRODUCING ‘‘ THE RULE OF 
LAW.” 


Practically, to a man, the military officers believe that a 
return to absolute military control, for fifty years or so, is the 
only possible solution of the problem. If this be so, God help 
the Filipinos, God help the civilian white men in the islands, 
God help the future of our own home institutions ! 

The higher civil authorities are unanimous in the belief that, 
while military despotism is a bad thing, the solution lies in a 
transfer of despotic power to the civil administration, and that, 
what with the Department of Public Instruction, so far effective 
only as a top-heavy bureaucratic machine, and a numerous and 
constantly increasing set of Departments of This and That, plus 
an obstinate retention of all the worst and most tyrannical 
features of the European continental system of “drsit adminis- 
tratif,” that beautiful system which makes the government and 
its officials non-suable before the ordinary courts of law on the 
initiative of private men, somehow or other, in some occult and 
unexplained way, American institutions are going to diffuse 
themselves over the islands, and shed their benignant rays upon 
the Filipinos, not to mention the poor devils of whites who are 
“enjoying” American rule. A pretty sort of American rule, 
truly, where the civilian cannot, in districts where the civil 
courts are sitting, sue out his habeas corpus against an arbitrary 
arrest by a military order, where a soldier cannot be haled 
before the ordinary courts for a common assault and battery, 
where the civil official cannot be brought to book in an action 
of ‘‘trespass” or “case” for an arbitrary excess of his 
authority ! 

No! American institutions, American civil liberty, and Eng- 
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lish institutions and liberty before them, did not grow out of 
the “droit administratif,” but out of its opposite! 

And the Americanization of the Philippines depends satiate. 
in the judgment of the writer, upon our introduction there of 
the opposite of the “droit administratif,” to wit: “the rule of 
law” / 

Save for the fact that military rule in time of peace is in- 
herently bad and vicious, it does not so much matter whether 
the executive administration in the Philippines is confided to 
military or civilian officials. The real crux lies in providing 
a legal means of vindicating every private right, of redressing 
every wrong, whether the insular governnient or its officials be 
involved or not; not only by the employment: of the great 
writ of right, the habeas corpus, but by the ordinary actions of. 
the law, at the suit of private men, and with appeals from the 
insular courts to the Supreme Court of the United States! Let 
there be an enactment by the Congress to this effect; and the 
courts and the lawyers will do the rest, as they did it in Eng- 
land and in America! 

The introduction of the “rule of law” is the true and only 
solution of the problem. 

“ Officialdom”—civil' and military—will oppose it, for the 
possession of uncontrolled power is sweet to man; but until it 
is accomplished, neither the arbitrariness of the sword nor that 
of civilian civil bureaucracy will bring peace and order, liberty 
and loyalty, to those beautiful islands! 

Washington, D. C. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR ORDINARY CHRISTIANS. 
STIMULUS AMORIS. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


ett ANY of us, fairly well minded, of pretty decent 
lives as the world goes, but conscious of what 
the Psalmist considerately calls ‘“‘ unknown sins,” 
care a little, when we think of it, for what God 
pesmeeseess thinks of us. 

‘We do believe in God, in His laws, in His church. The 
world-to-come is a reality, however distant,—and the judgment; 
and the right and wrong of things. We modify our lives some- 
what accordingly ; “ put up” with some restrictions, and conform 
to some prescriptions natural and divine, of conscience, general 
ethics, human society and religion. 

On the whole, we are pretty well satisfied with ourselves. 
We get along without a clamorous sense of “ breaking” any- 
thing. We break nothing. 

Oh! the infinite shades in that nothing. But let it pass. 


Suddenly, or slowly, through reading, or hearing, or Aiving— 
some way, there come home to us phrases, echoes or shadows 
of a higher life; or at least higher regions of thought, of mean- 
ing, purpose and judging. We stop to consider, to delve a 
little deeper; we think a little longer on the serious things 
and the true things which all this implies.— Perhaps as you 
do now. 

We have read or heard strange things, extreme, extravagant 
things, about religious truth and duty. But they had no effect, 
and left no impression because they did not really seem to con- 
cern us. "Twas for Sinners or Saints—and both with a big. S. 

Well this is for neither of them. It is for us. 


The books are full, all holy writings are full, of what seem 
- hyperbolical statements of the love of God towards the in- 
dividual soul. We balk when we glance at the Canticle of 
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Canticles. Who dares read it? Why, extracts from pious books 
about the excesses of God’s love, from lives of the Saints, their 
sayings and writings, even from dry treatises of theology, stagger 
us, or would stagger us if we did not pass them by as not 
meant for us at all. 

True,.no doubt—in a way: because good people could not 
lie, not altogether falsify like that. But it does not ‘ouch us, for 
it cannot possibly be intended for us in the real sense which 
the words apparently convey. Even poetry holds more reality, 
hits nearer to actual facts, speaks more home-driving truth to 
us. Or, it is all poetry, symbolism and mysticism. Not our 
business anyway. 


Let us investigate. Oh! not with make-believe shaking of 
curtains, like children afraid to draw the curtains back in the 
dark; but earnest, practical, common sense looking into the 
assumed hiding places. 


God loves us. Wonderful are the phrases in which His love 
for every soul is stated. It is presence, and grace, and com- 
placence. It is mercy and sympathy and rejoicing. It is thirst 
and longing and sacrifice; wishfulness, passion and union; 
pursuit, admiration and exultation. It is love, and its ecstasy 
and devotion; in every form, in every tense, in every figure, 
in every desire, in every effort, in every fact, in every word, 
breath, aspiration, power and enticement. 

Language has no exaggerations, life no experiences, hope no 
expectations, that God’s love is not stated to adopt and to 
imagine to win each individual soul—to win us. © 

Do we believe it? 


What commonplace people we are, at the best. And we 
know it—especially of our neighbors. We need not go deep to 
believe it, form rash judgments, be harsh critics, or hold pessi- 
mistic views. Silence is our best charity for others; and it is 
simply mercy for ourselves. 

And we do such ordinary, mean, commonplace things, live 
such commonplace lives. There is no romance about those lives 
—except, perhaps, some moments condensed in a few tears. 
There is no halo about us, our aims and our deeds. Truly, 
where are any lineaments of beauty or allurement hidden in us? 
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We would not fall in love with ourselves, if it was somebody 
else. 7 

And yet God loves us. Stupendous fact. Well, we do long 
to be loved, and we take it kindly. And if our emotion could 
be made visible at the moment when we are really conscious of 
being loved, why we might for that instant almost seem lovable. 

Wondrous transformation. It almost brightens an ugly face; 
it almost warms up an ugly soul. A soul that is loved, and 
feels it, must begin to glow a little with the native heat. and 
light of its spiritual nature. 

And is not that what happens in a. way when God loves us? 
We become lovable if we were never so before. 

Now that is one thing. Well may God love us, with the 
very light of His love shining in our face. 


But that is not enough for us who know that He knows our 
very bones ‘“‘which He made in secret’’—not enough to make us 
understand and accept the exorbitant things to be true, accurate 
and real, which we deem mere pious exaggerations. Let us see 
farther. 

Might it be that our very commonplaceness, our weakness, 
has a charm, an appealability of its-own? And our poor little 
goings and doings—toddling like children trying to walk; our 
little glimmerings of sense, and of some things that are true and 
fair and of good report; our wishfulnesses, little. clouds of vel- 
leity, towards higher and better things; our mere capacity to 
be made some day and in some way to partake of them ;— 
these, all these; which might perhaps only make an angel 
weep: not so with the good Lord who made us as we are, and 
“who hateth nothing which He has made.” 

Let us take courage; courage in our very infirmity and 
helplessness. Such as we are in nature, we are after all the 
work of His hands—the children of God. 

That is another true thing, and a title. 


But still further, and to the very heart of the thing we seek. 
Beyond our weakness, our origin and our title; beyond the 
faint reflection of our great Maker; beyond the very lineaments 
of His Christ, in our human nature, however deformed in us; 
and the price paid for us, and the hopes made for us; and all 
the great, holy and high truths and motives given for God’s 
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love of us; beyond the inconceivable mysteries of God’s own 
nature, and the essential compulsoriness, so to speak, of His 
lovingness; beyond all these:—the glorious words are true, 
every syllable of them, in full force and fact, on the very face 
of our nature, poor as it is. We-have a soul, little as it is; we 
have intelligence, if it be a spark; we have a will, a heart to 
love back with, however feebly yet freely; however hazily yet 
wittingly ; even if almost pulseless, yet consciously. 

We can love, and give /ove—create, give birth, give rise to, 
launch into being, into the universe of God, back into the 
bosom of God, that wondrous thing, that ineffable thing, that 
thing in itself lovable, called /ove—the glory and free gift of a 
free and intelligent personality. And to the eyes of the infinite 
Power, the infinite Wisdom, the infinite Love, that evoked 
from nothing this new thing, this personality, this answerability 
of being, is it not. a lovable and a lovely thing, to which He 
can confide and does confide His own love? Is it incredible 
that the Infinity which cannot be bankrupted should lavish 
endearments upon this miracle of Its own effecting? 

Oh! Eternal, Infinite, and Perfect Lover—Deus-Caritas, 
Deus-Bonitas—God, whose name is Goodness and Love—do we 
rob Thee of any glory if we say in our imperfect way that, of 
Thyself and for Thyself, Thou couldst not otherwise than 
love us? 

Help our helplessness and incapacity to love Thee back. 


Yes, the Scriptures and the saints speak to us a true thing, 
they tell a true fact to us and for us—nay, they cannot express 
in human words and adequate senses the unutterable longings, 
the wishfulness and tendernesses—the secrets of the heart of 
the Almighty—the suspirations of the Infinite Spirit for the 
soul brought forth by the power of His Divinity, by the breath 
of His Word, the flame of His Love;—that soul able to yearn 
back for its God, and to give Him love for love. A life, and 
all of it tears of transport and adoration, were a mere sigh in 
answer. 


“Thou. hast made our heart for Thyself, O Lord, and it 
can know no rest till it rest in Thee.” 
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MAY-DAY IN OLD ENGLAND. 
A STUDY. 


BY NORA RYLMAN. 


passing through an old, old town at Maytime. 

It had been raining; there were rain-drops on 

the petals of the spring flowers—on the pale, 

rath primroses, the stately auriculas, and the 
soldier- like tulips; on all the summer heralds, in fact. 

The arc of promise spanned the sky; the ancient, time-worn 
buildings looked what country folk term “freshened up.” 

All was fair and beautiful. One felt that “summer was a 
cumin in,” as Chaucer puts it. 

Down the road came a moving mass of greenery, all decked 
with flowers and shaped like unto a beehive; round it danced 
men and women, twirling tambourines, singing May songs. It 
was “ Jack o’ the Green,” with his courtiers; it was a bit of Old 
England, merry, Catholic, Tudor England, sandwiched as it were 
into modern life. When I think of this scene my thoughts go 
backwards, backwards. 

I see the timbered houses, with tall May-poles in front of 
them; the rosy children carrying sticks of the wood, with nose- 
gays tied to them; the fireplaces full of green boughs; the 
churches all fair with sweet woodland blossoms, and the statues 
of her who is Mother of the Creator crowned with the loveliest 
of the blossoms! : 

And I hear sweet voices singing hymns in honor of Mary; 
pilgrims, carrying offerings to her shrines; young mothers name- 
ing new-born babies after her in great temples, sweet, cool, 
stately, dim. 

Let us for a moment leave the hurly-burly; let us imagine 
ourselves in that England in which the “O Salutaris” used to 
ring through the narrow streets. 

It was in Maytime (if I remember rightly) that Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket came back from banishment in France to 
his see of Canterbury, and made that famous triumphal progress 
to his own cathedral city. 
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The poor, the halt, the oppressed were glad to welcome him 
whom Czsar hated! Lazarus entreated his blessing; Rizpah 
found consolation in his benignant smile. Children strewed blue- 
bells, primroses, cowslips before him. 

The mule of the man before whom loomed martyrdom trod 
on flowers. And, when he had witnessed a good confession 
and been raised to the altars of the Church, Maytime was a 
season in which hundreds of pilgrims flocked to his shrine. 
Merchants and nobles, kings and princes, men from green and 
pleasant places, and from outlandish parts over sea, all had 
: something to ask of the good St. Thomas. And numbers came 
in May, when the hedges were in leaf and the merle and mavis 
sang. 

Once the Emperor Charles of Spain and Harry Tudor came 
to it, side by side, in loving amity. E 

And the old chroniclers tell us, also, that he ‘‘ went a-May- 
ing with Queen Katrine.” “ven in the eyes of the non-Catho- 
lic, the pre-Reformation Henry, scholarly, kind, genial, the hus- 
band of one wife, kneeling before the shrine of the purest of 
Mothers, keeping innocent woodland feasts, must be a more 
noble figure than the post-Reformation Henry, the wine-bibber, 
the lascivious, toying with wanton women, watching the smoke 
of martyrs’ pyres. 

There was no Maytime for Henry the Eighth after le left 
the church: “only a horror of great darkness and of desolation.” 

One of the most famous shrines in England was that of 
Walsingham in East Anglia (that eastern seaboard wherein the 
Franciscans first settled). In faithful times there was “ The 
Crownin’ of Our Ladye of Walsinghame.”. The country-folk 
brought garlands, and crowned the noble statue over the gate- 
way of the abbey. Surely Heine’s lines from “The Pilgrimage 
to Kerlaar” apply also to ¢hese pilgrimages: 


“The Mother of Christ at Kerlaar 
Is crowned and robed to-day; 
To-day she must succor many, 
For many have come to pray. 
Many came hither on crutches 
Who since the dance have led; 
“Many can play the viol 
Whose fingers before were dead.” 
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The fisher left his creel and asked the “Star of the Sea” to 
guide his little boat; the monarch prayed her to guide him 
safely through life’s tempestuous sea. 

Mothers in sandstone and rubble cots told small Hal and 
Joan of that Virgin, who was also our Ark; and in Mary’s| joy 
all rejoiced. 

In that. old world town of which I have already written 
stands a red sandstone building,, with hooded windows and 
gabled front. 

I am sorry to say that Longfeliow’s lines in reference to the 
sometime house of Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, apply to ¢his 
house also: 


“ And this house is now an ale-house 
With a nicely sanded floor.” 


But it still bears its old title of “‘The Pilgrim’s Rest.” 
In past times it was an hostel for pilgrims, and its oaken 
staircase has been trodden by hundreds of weary feet. 


“Where are they now, those pilgrims? 
Crowns for the faithful, for weary ones rest.” 


Ah, let us hope that these old Maytime palmers have found 
the crown and the rest “ that remaineth” in the House of Eternal 
Rest, have beheld the Mother of Jesus crowned with stars, have 
gazed on the Beatific Vision, and been satisfied!” 





Two CAVALIERS IN THE PAN-ATHENAIC PROCESSION FRIEZE OF THE_PARTHENON, 
BY PHEIDIAS. 


THE AKROPOLIS OF ATHENS. . 


BY REV. DANIEL QUINN, D.D. seaiias Archedlegical School, Athens, Greece.) 


HE wonderful productions of the chisel of Phei- 
dias and his associates no longer. exist in their 
original perfection. _And to understand their 
present condition one must recall the history and 

| fortunes of ‘the Akropolis and the Parthenon. _ 

From inscriptions which have been preserved on the Akro- 
polis, and from other sources of information, we conclude that 
the Parthenon was begun 447 years before Christ, when Athens. 
was in its highest glory and prosperity, and when Perikles auto- 
cratically governed the state and its affairs. In ten years it was 
completed sufficiently to receive the statue of gold and _ ivory 
which ‘Pheidias had created for it, and accordingly we learn that 
in 438 before Christ the Athenian people came for the first time in 
festal pomp to place the new veil upon this new master-work. 
After Athens became a Christian city, the Parthenon was con- 
verted into a church. Additional doors were cut through the 
walls, and at the eastern end a large semi-circular apse was built, 


*See the preceding issue for the first half of this article. 
VOL. LXXV.—II 
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so that the altar might be located therein. As a Christian 
church the Parthenon, by a certain unpremeditated fitness, was 
made sacred first to “‘ Divine Wisdom,” and later to the Virgin 
Mother of God. Thus the noble virgin goddess of Hellenic 
idolatry became the forerunner of the great Virgin of the 
Christians. As a Christian church, it was naturally selected to 
be the cathedral of the city, and the bishops of Athens tock 
up their residence near it on the Akropolis, perhaps in the 
Propylaea. A valuable list of the names of these bishops has 
been preserved to us by the fact that it was customary in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries to record their death in graffiti 
inscriptions on the inside walls and on the columns of the 
Parthenon. These records are still legible to the practised eye 
of the specialist. 

But the Akropolis in the middle ages was not merely a 
residence for dignitaries of church and government, and the 
site of the holiest temples of the city. It also served as a 
stronghold, and a residence for the soldiers, for it had reverted 
to its ancient condition of fortress. This was unfortunate for 
the works of art. In the year 1687, the Turks, who then were 
masters of most-of Greece, occupied Athens, and had a garrison 
in the Akropolis. An invading army of Venetians, under the 
celebrated Francesco Morosini, marched into Attika, and laid 
siege to the citadel. From a deserter the Venetian engineers 
learned that the Turks had stored their powder in the Parthenon. 
Accordingly an attempt was made to throw a shell into it, in 
order to thus destroy the enemy’s supply of ammunition. Unfortu- 
nately the German artillery-man, who undertook to execute these 
orders, succeeded finally; and a shell, which entered through 
the roof, blew up the store of powder, and converted the pride 
of Athens, the Parthenon, into the magnificent ruin which it 
now is. After the deed was done, the noble old Venetian 
Morosini wept over the devastation which he had felt forced to 
create. It is more sad to recall this destruction of the Par- 
thenon from the fact that the mischief was all in vain, since 
Morosini did not succeed in liberating the Athenians except for 
a few months. In the following year his army had to evacuate 
the Akropolis and Athens, and the inhabitants again fell under 
Turkish control. 

Long before this untoward event the Parthenon had under- 
gone two celebrated transformations, in addition to the one 
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already mentioned, of its conversion into a Christian church. 
For in the year 1204, Athens became a portion of the provinces 
of the Crusaders who had taken possession of the Byzantine 
Empire, and these Crusaders established the Latin rite in Athens, 
and converted the Parthenon into a Catholic cathedral, with a 


THE AKROPOLIS AS SEEN FROM THE BOULEVARD OLGA, 


Latin archbishop and a number of canons. While under this 
western control, the government of Athens often changed hands, 
and many were the standards that successively floated from the 
turrets of the Akropolis, French and Spanish and Italians taking 
their turn in the ownership of the city. But in the year 1456 
the Florentine duke of Athens surrendered the city to Mahomet 
II., and soon afterward the Parthenon was converted into a 
Moslem mosque. 

In the war for independence which began in 1821, in which 
the Greeks succeeded in throwing off the yoke of Turkish 
dominion, the Akropolis was doomed to suffer again. It is for 
these successive reasons that all the buildings, and notably the 
Parthenon, are no longer in a state of good preservation, but 
rather in one of magnificent ruin. Most strangers who visit 
Athens and remain for any length of time, take pains to visit 
the Akropolis by moonlight. Then, in the dimmer and kindlier 
light, the wreck of time seems to make a duller impression on 
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the senses, and only the indescribably soothing influence of the 
larger details of the monuments in their perfection is felt. 
Especially fortunate is the stranger who chances to visit the 
Akropolis when illuminated by the soft but profuse light of the 
moon of August. For of all the year, at this time is the moon 
of Attika most bright. 
~When Alexander the Great, who though a*native of Makedo- 
nia, justly claimed to. be a Greek by blood, and therefore looked 
to Athens as to the centre of his nation, gained his first effective 
battle in Asia’ on the banks of the Granikos, he remembered the 
- tutelary deity of the Akropolis, and sent three hundred suits of 
armor to be dedicated to her as votive offerings. From this 
booty, twenty-six, shields were selected by the Athenians and 
hung up on the atchitrave of the Parthenon. The shields 
have long since disappeared, but the places where they hung are 
still recognizable, on the front and rear of the temple. Between 
these shield-marks, there ‘may be seen a number of holes bored 
into. thes marble -stones' of the architrave on the front of the 
temple. It had long ‘been the opinion of specialists that there 
must haye.-been an .inscription here in -large letters of bronze 
' covered with gold, where these holes are, and that the holes 
had been made in order to fasten the bronze letters to the 
marble blocks. This conjecture served as a starting point for a 
young archeologist from America, Dr. Eugene Andrews, now 
Curator of Antiquities at Cornell, who by means of most 
ingenious reasoning and skill discovered what the various letters 
were which once constituted the inscription, and thus with no 
other data than a lot of auger-holes succeeded in reproducing 
for us a sufficiently interesting Latin inscription. It does not 
refer to Alexander and the shields, as we might have been in- 
clined to suspect, but commemorates the Roman emperor Nero, 
whom the government and people of Athens wished to adulate 
by placing his name on the Parthenon. The world of Phil- 
Hellenic historians would perhaps have preferred to find some 
more glorious name on so glorious a monument; but research 
has no respect for preconceptions or prejudices even when 
praiseworthy.. For us it is a matter of pride to know that the 
reading of the inscription is the achievement. of an American 
investigator. : 
In the year 1854, the Greeks, out. of gratitude for generous 
assistance rendered by America in their sufferings during their 
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war for independence, selected a block of Pentelic marble from 
the Ruins of the Parthenon, and after inscribing on it a suita- 
ble inscription in classic Greek, written by Perikles Argyropou- 
los, then a. member of King Otho’s cabinet, sent it to the 
United States to be built into the Washingtoiz monument. In 
consigning the stone to the care of Mr. King, the. American 
consul at Athens, Mr. Argyropoulos said: “Greece has never 
forgotten the noble sympathy manifested towards her by the 
American nation at the time of her revolution. Full of grati- 
tude and of friendship, she has always watched with the deepest 
interest the wonderful progress which has been in every. respect 
achieved by a people to which she feels attached by the most 

















INSCRIPTION ON THE MARBLE BLOCK FROM- THE PARTIJ NON, BUILT INTO THE” 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


indissoluble ties.” And in his reply to Argyropoulos, the Sec- 
retary of State at Washington, Mr. Marcy, wrote: ‘The an- 
nouncement of this noble present, accompanied as it is by tones 
of friendship so emphatic and so acceptable, cannot fail to 
be highly appreciated by the President and people of the 
United States.” The interesting affair. is narrated in detail by 
Mr. Felton in his book on Ancient and Modern Greece. 

In antiquity the Parthenon was not indeed the most holy 
shrine on the Akropolis; in point of sanctity it yielded to other 
sacred precincts near the Erechtheion. But as a work of art, 
and as the pride of the city, it ranked first. Being sacred to 
the Virgin Athena, it naturally contained a statue of this god- 
dess. And like the temple, the statue was the most celebrated 
one in Athens, although not the most revered. It was the 
handiwork of the master-sculptor Pheidias himself, and was one 
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of his most famous creations. It was a colossal statue, more 
than forty-five feet high, and made entirely of gold and ivory, the 
drapery being of gold, and the face, hands, and feet of ivory. 
To guard against robbery, the 
gold was put on in such a way 
as to be removable, and thus 
capable of being weighed when- 
ever such action might be deem- 
ed necessary, so as to prevent 
loss by stealing. According to 
the historian Thoukydides, the 
amount of gold employed was 
valued at forty talents, or about 
fifty thousand dollars. 
What the final fate of this 
statue was, we do not know. 
It seems to have remained safe 
in the Parthenon for about 
nine hundred years. The last 
mention of it as still being in 
its original position, is made 
in connection with the Platonic 
philosopher Proklos. Proklos 
came to Athens from his na- 
tive town of Constantinople in 
about the year 430 after 
Christ, and took up his resi- 
dence near the south side of 
the Akropolis, below the Par- 
thenon. Athens had already 
become Christian, but Proklos 
continued to be an enthusiastic 
ARCHAIC STATUE OF THE PRE-PERSIAN worshipper of the vaniehing 
PERIOD FOUND ON THE AKROPOLIS. paganism. The Parthenon was 
still sacred to. the ancient cult, 
and the gold-ivory statue still remained unmolested. But Zosi- 
mos the historian narrates that Proklos had a dream in which he 
dreamt that the “lady of Athens,” as he calls the statue of 
Athena, appeared to him and informed him that she was about 
to abandon the Akropolis and the Parthenon, and requested him, 
as one of the last of her worshippers, to prepare his house to 
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receive her. The manner in which the dream is narrated sup- 
poses that the statue was yet in the Parthenon when Proklos 
sojourned in Athens. It may afterwards have been brought to 
Constantinople, as a later Byzantine writer states. One thing at 
least is certain, that it has surely not been preserved anywhere. 
An object of so much value in bare gold could not survive the 
numerous plunderings which the old civilized world was sub- 
jected to. It is only a wonder that so valuable a work sur- 
vived so long. 

On account of its fame as a work of art, scholars have 
always desired to know what the statue must have been like, 
and even a few have vainly hoped to see it reappear in some 
of the fruitful excavations that have been made in and near the 
Akropolis. In December of 1880 a telegram went out from 
Athens, and flashed all over Europe in a twinkling, causing more 
excitement than the tidings of a new war. The telegram stated 
that the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias had been found. Unfor- 
tunately the news was in a great part untrue, for what was 
really found is merely a small copy of that famous statue. The 
copy is not in gold and ivory, as was the original, but in Pen- 
telic marble. From the name of the lyceum near which it was 
found, this small statue is commonly known as the “ Barbakeion 
statuette.” Its value consists in the fact that, being a replica of 
Pheidias’ master-piece, it gives uS’ some notion of the form and 
pose of the original. This replica is itself no excellent piece of 
work. It is, however, quite pretty. It is about three feet four 
inches in height. The goddess is represented as standing up- 
right, resting on the right foot. Her features are full and 
rounded. She has a matronly appearance indeed; but it must 
be confessed that the form is somewhat heavy and without de- 
cided expression. A study of the technique of the statuette 
shows that it was made in Roman times, and possibly in the 
age of the Emperor Hadrian. The copyists of that period were 
not careful to reproduce in their copies all the details of the 
original. They even felt at liberty to introduce numerous petty 
variations. Accordingly although in general this statue gives us 
a notion of the shape and pose of the original, yet it cannot 
serve as a trustworthy guide in details. Fortunately there have 
been found also other replicas of the Athena Parthenos, which 
although not so good as this “ Barbakeion statuette,” are yet 
useful in increasing our knowledge of the original, and in cor- 
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ATHENA PARTHENOS.—THE ‘‘ BARBAKEION” 
STATUETTE. 


recting some notions that 
we .-might erroneously 


- form from this statuette 


alone.. The Barbakeion 
Athena now occupies a 
prominent place in the 
National Museum of 
Athens. 

In addition to the old 
classic buildings on the 
Akropolis there was built 
during the successive ages 
a number of Byzantine, 
Frankish, and Turkish 
structures, some of them 
historically interesting, and 
most of them picturesque. 
But the severe determi- 
nation to rid the Akropo- 
lis. of all that does not 
belong to classical an- 


tiquity .has caused the 


archeologists to tear down 


‘all these later structures. 


Whether this action is 
justifiable or not, is not 
a decided question; but 
it satisfies the demands 


- of the stricter classicists. 


At any rate, the Akro- 
polis, crowned with its 
ancient walls, flanked with 
the ruins of the theatre 
of Dionysos and the music 
hall of Herod, as_ well 


as by sacred grots and shrines, and by the hill of Ares where 
the Apostle Paul first spoke to the Athenians, with the beau- 
tiful city of new Athens stretching out to north and east of it, 
and with the noble ruins of the grand Parthenon standing on its 
very highest point, is a sight-that no man ever forgets, and 


every one desires to see again. 
Athens, Greece. 
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THE HAWTHORN’S BLUSH. 


BY MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


[= jRMS of welcome wide outspreading— 
le | Fragance breathing far— 
ae Dropping blooms a lustre shedding 
ree As of drifted star! 
This the hawthorn—sacred grafting 
From Judean tree— 
Irish winds, its perfume wafting, 
Croon its history. 
Tree and bird and bee have listened . 
To its story there, 
Of how first its snow-wreaths glistened 
On our earth and—where ? 
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"Twas in Afric’s desert dreary, 
Torrid day was done, 
And a maiden-mother weary 


Hushed her Infant Son. 

Cot nor tent was none to save them 
From the chill and dew: 

Angels, in whose care GOD gave them, 
Closer round them drew. 

One, above the white sand bending, 
Breathéd softly, See! 

From the barren earth ascending, 
Mary’s shelter-tree ! 

Leafy branches intertwining 
Arched them overhead, 

Petals fluttered, soft and shining, 
For the Infant’s bed! 

So, each eve their course abating, 
Joseph saw, and smiled, 

Mary’s tree of shelter waiting 
For the wondrous Child. 

And those hands, unseen that carried, 
Set the hawthorn down, 

Where at length the exiles tarried 
Far from Nazareth’s town. 
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Happy Nazareth later knew it: 
In its garden place 

Peering sunbeams filtered through it 
On the Christ-Child’s Face. 


Long years passed; its blossoms shimmered 
’Mid the nights of gloom, 

When the seraphs’. watch-lights glimmered 
By the MASTER’S tomb. 

There, as forth outstepped the Risen, 
Lo!.His garment’s hem, 

Trailing from the gloried prison, 
Touched the hawthorn’s stem. 


By THE MASTER'S TOMB. 
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Wherefore Christ’s disciple wrought it 
For a staff of need, 
And to Saxon land he brought it 
With his Master’s creed. 
Glastonbury’s sacred thorn, 
Crowning Saxon hill, 
Blooming évery Yuletide morn, 
Speaks of Joseph still. 
Erin’s Patrick prized its whiteness 
So, a sprig he bore 
Adding to the blossomed brightness 
Of his island’s store. 
Mary’s shelter—swift its spreading 
Thro’ her loyal isle, 
Sweetness on its pathways shedding, 
Emblem of her smile. 
Here, the stately altar .decking— 
There, the wayside shrine— ©. 
Dypie: the green, of &raveyards flecking : 
“Sell the snow-blooms shine ! 
“stilt the hue of Semretion, 
“Wears. the Virgin's? May:; -: 
Still their “due of veneration 
’ Erin’s children ‘pay! — 
But in dands where ingrates turned, 
~_Slighting Mary’s name, Ss 
There the blossoms’ fair cheeks Said 
With the glow of shame. 
‘And the crimson stays, in token 
". Of a flower’s distress . 
Over pledges basely broken 
And man’s faithlessness. 


Ah! but praise to Patrick's keeping, 
Mary's Thorn still, 

Paler for a people's weeping, 
Crests the Irish hill! 
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CONCERNING THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


KEMPIS opens his famous treatise on the spiritual 

life as follows: “ He that followeth Me, watketh 

not in darkness, saith the Lord (John viii. 12). 

These are the words of Christ, by which we are 

admonished that we must imitate His life and 
manners, if we would be truly enlightened, and delivered from 
all blindness of heart. Let it then be our chief study to medi- 
tate on the life of Jesus Christ.” 


To Christians grown to maturity the life of Christ should be 
as familiar as the little catechism to first communicants. The 
four Gospels are the primer of the Christian life. Guided by 
holy Church, the Catholic learns from them the maxims for daily 
conduct no less than the foundations of faith. Imitation of 
Christ, simply doing as He did, is our rule of life. The highest 
motive for any act of virtue is that our Saviour did it. Pure 
and simple imitation of Christ is perfect reason, perfect virtue. 
Therefore to learn the life of Christ is the chief study of every 
intelligent Christian. 

A well written Life of Christ will be a notable aid to the 
performance of this duty. It should contain the history of our 
Saviour from beginning to end in the very words of the inspired 
narrative, and together with that such explanations as are needed 
to fill out an account so brief as that of the Gospels, and such 
reflections as are necessary to exhibit the divine tradition of the 
Church and the opinions ruse: adopted by approved Catho- 
lic writers. 

The origin of Christianity is in the history of its Founder. 
The life and deeds and teaching of Christ is His religion. And 
so must be our personal life; it will be Christian according as 
it is modelled on the life of Christ. Hence the study of His 
life is the chief mental occupation of His followers. 


* The Life of Jesus Christ, embracing the Entire Gospel Narrative, embodying the Teachings 
and the Miracles of our Saviour; together with the History of His Foundation of the Christian 
Church. By Rev. Walter Elliott, of the Paulist Fathers. Imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
New York. New York: The Catholic Book Exchange. 

= . 
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That which converted the pagan world to Christianity must 
convert sinners taken, one by one, from vicious courses, and it 
must hold them fast to their amendment—namely, the knowl- 
edge and love of our Redeemer. As humanity was renewed in 
the ages of persecution, so must sinners be now regenerated. 
At the time when the race of man was most in need of redemp- 
tion, at the opening of the era of the Czsars, Jesus was born. 
Then began a moral and intellectual revolution so marvellous as 
to have become the single claimant for the first place in all his- 
torical study. -It is Jesus Christ and His religion. A force at 
that epoch grasped the human race the like of which had never 
been known before. Christ reversed man’s entire life, gradually 
and inevitably transforming him, all his ideas, principles, beliefs, 
morals, and customs, both social and political. Virtue and wis- 
dom, theretofore but feebly appreciated by even a few superior 
souls among the gentiles, known, and that dimly, only to a 
single group of oriental tribes in Palestine, became a universal 
heritage, the birthright of slaves as well as philosophers, attain- 
able without price and almost without effort by all humanity. So 
were nations and generations of men sanctified. 

But the work of Christ is also personal. From man to man 
he goes, teaching, exhorting, entreating, by word and by exam- 
ple, and by every influence human and divine. Now, to read His 
life is to be taught by Him, His Spirit working meantime in a 
hidden way, till by the union of the outer and inner. testimony 
the vilest blasphemer is first silenced, then convinced, finally 
sanctified and enraptured. 

No book, to be sure, can sanctify a man. The Church of 
Christ is the divinely appointed instrument of imparting faith 
and hope and love, even of giving Christ Himself. She is the 
tree whose leaves are for the healing of the nations; the ele- 
vating and redeeming of men is through organic union with 
Christ in His mystical body, the Church, and she would endure 
and prosecute her work successfully in saving souls if all the 
books in the world were burned or had never been written. 
But it pleased Her Founder to give her the evangelists, whose 
inspired writings, mightily assisted by St. Paul’s epistles and the 
other parts of the New Testament, are ever in the Church, ever 
under her eyes, or clasped to her bosom for preservation from 
the defilements of fanaticism and scepticism. The Church teaches 
Christ’s life and doctrine in all her public and private ministra- 
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tions, and imparts His Spirit in her Sacraments. To be a 
Catholic is to be a pupil in God’s school, whose whole curricu- 
lum is the teaching of. Christ and Him crucified. And from 
the beginning of her career she has expended her energies with 
no other end in view,—to build our hearts and minds into an 
edifice of knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. 

History tells us in the most melancholy pages ever penned 
of the incredible corruption of morals among the Gentile nations 
at Christ’s coming, vices being sanctified by identification with 
gods and goddesses as numerous as those who were made to 
stand for virtues. In the intellectual order there was at that 
period an almost total collapse of human sufficiency. Man did 
not know his own origin or destiny, or even the right and 
wrong of daily conduct. There was a hopeless and universal ° 
state of doubt as to all religious truth; the ‘‘ What is truth?” 
of Pontius Pilate being the despairing cry of guileless souls or 
the bitter scoff of guilty ones. Is it from such annihilation that 
a new reality of truth and virtue shall spring into existence ? 
Shall a theory of evolution explain a sudden transformation 
from death into life? The ancient moral and social world was 
not developed but was demolished by Christianity, and so 
effectually demolished that it requires the novelist to recast its 
environment by the aid of his imagination. Who destroyed the 
pagan world of delusion and wickedness? Who created the 
modern world of truth and virtue? Could it have been chance? 
Was it evolution? But the old order was imperatively set 
aside root and branch. No! it was not man, nor circumstances, 
nor the evolution of intrinsic tendencies, nor anything else, that 
swept away the pagan misery, but only the Man-God Jesus 
Christ, and that moral and doctrinal force called Christianity, a 
force wholly new, free, superhuman, personal: Jesus of Naza- 
reth and His Church. ; 

What history says of mankind in general is told by devout 
men and women of their personal experience.. The elevating 
and purifying influence known as the Christian Inner Life, is 
neither a development of native virtue nor that of even the 
highest human gift. It is the coming of the God-Man per- 
sonally, the infusion of His Spirit. “I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” As an aid to this interior regeneration 
the reading of Christ’s life is of great importance. To read the 
Gospels is to learn of Christ in detail, and from inspired writers. 


. 
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Add the comments of holy men, and the living force of the 
written word is given its most fruitful activity. 

The clergy are always reading and studying the life of 
Christ, and are set to do it daily by the Church’s law. The 
laity are earnestly invited to do likewise, not only by their 
pastors, as in the Third Plenary Council, but by all the sug- 
gestiveness of the public offices of religion throughout the eccle- 
siastical year. No passionate craving of the human heart ever 
equalled the longing to know Jesus, once a glimpse of His divin- 
ity and His love has been obtained—to adore Him, to obey Him, 
to be.made one with Him in perfect love. : This yearning is fed 
by the study of His life: the tenderest sympathy, the sweetest 
joy, the most heroic self-devotion, the highest ‘wisdom, all begin- 
ning with the deepest sorrow for sin on His account. All of 
humanity’s noblest achievements and endowments are given us 
by Jesus of Nazareth, and by consecration to His service are 
returned to Him as to their rightful lord. 

Divine and Catholic faith is nourished by the use of a well 
prepared history of the Life of our Lord. Devout reading of 
the life of Jesus quickens our interior perceptions, clears the in- 
telligence, reveals not only the teaching from on high, but the 
Teacher. Faith thereby secures an unshakable certainty of con- 
viction by an increase of intuitive knowledge. By reading of 
Christ one acquires a condition of mind called by the Apostle 
“having the mind of Christ.” He becomes a familiar figure in 
our thoughts and dominates cur mental forces.. The. author ‘and 
finisher of our faith is Christ. To read His life is to help our 
struggles against unbelief, to strengthen our hold on me prin- 
ciples of His religion. 

Faith, hope, charity; knowledge, confidence, and love are 
the entire life of the renewed man. It is in Christ’s company, 
meditating about Him, keeping with Him in His joys and sor- 
rows, partaking of His humiliations and His triumphs, that we 
are helped to be like Him. ‘ Was not our hearts burning with- 
in us whilst He spoke in the -way and» opened to us the 
Scriptures,” said the two who met him on the way to Emmaus. 
Next to our sacramental union with Christ comes that of reverent 
communion with Him in the perusal of His life. 

Whatever intensifies our union with our Saviour is of supreme 
- importance, especially in these days of worldliness and of ‘polite 
sensualism. The sweetness of repentance, and afterwards, while 
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battling with dangerous surroundings, the fortitude of weakness, 
must be in the interior familiarity of the soul with Christ. “I 
can do all things in him who strengtheneth me.”» No man has 
ever adhéred to the teaching of the Son of God and earnestly 
endeavored to obey His precepts, but that he felt himself en- 
lightened, and at times inflamed, with an influence far above 
his best natural capacity. This is shown not only by the martyr’s 
heroism and the superhuman benevolence of the Sister.of Charity, 
but also by the pauper’s patience and the dullard’s wisdom, 
especially by the repentant sinner’s abounding yet cautious con- 
fidence. The daily reading of the history of the Incarnate God 
can be made the best supplement of the pardoning and healing 
influences of confession and Communion. It would be the high- 
est form of prayer, it would be the best armory of our weapons 
against temptation, the sweetest solace in moments of discour- 
agement. r ; 

The Life of Christ which has been recently published was 
written with the purpose of spreading the love of Jesus Christ 
among the people. The chapters are short, and, accompanied 
as each one is by the sacred text of the Gospels, well adapted 
for use as points of meditation, the “composition of place” 
being amply provided by excellent pictures distributed through 
nearly every page. For the same reasons the work is wel] 
adapted for preparing sermons. The Gospel history is given 
word for word, interspersed in different type through the author’s 
comments and reflections. He says in the Preface: ‘The writer 
hopes that the book will help the reader to understand and ap- 
preciate the divine narrative. He has closely followed the most 
generally used Catholic versions, and on disputed points has ad- 
hered to the commonly accepted views. Another advantage is in 
the use made of the modern art of pictorial illustration. The 
book is full of pictures, so numerous and so carefully selected as 
to make a Life of Christ by themselves. The publishers have been 
aided by skilful artists, and have reproduced the contributions 
of Christian art best calculated to aid a devout realization of 
our Redeemer’s mission.” And he adds that this Life, “ besides 
giving our Saviour’s history, affirms and proves the doctrines He 
taught and delivered to His Church, whose divine authority, 
whose sacraments, and whose incorporation into a living body 
are all fully explained.” 

VOL. LXXV.—12 
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It is to recommend this book as a missionary force that we 
conclude our remarks. And in this respect, fortunately, the study 
of the life of Christ is urged by the highest authority in Chris- 
tendom. We quote from the concluding paragraph of Pope Leo’s 
magnificent Encyclical on our Redeemer, written at the opening 
of the new century: “It is rather ignorance than ill-will which 
keeps multitudes away from Jesus Christ. There are many who 
study humanity and the natural world; few who study the Son 
of God. The first step, then, is to substitute knowledge for 
ignorance, so that He’ may no longer be: despised or rejected 
because He is unknown. We conjure all Christians throughout 
the world to strive all they can to know their Redeemer as He 
really is. The more one contemplates Him with sincere and 
unprejudiced mind, the clearer does it become that there can be 
nothing more salutary than His law, more divine than His 
teaching.” 





MUTE MOMENTS. 


mee TiEN purest joys or deepest sorrows 
‘ Ait 4 Fill us to the brim with feeling, 
{ When in the soul’s most secret chambers 
Supremest seems the heart’s appealing— 
Then, cruellest stress of our estate, 
We lean there inarticulate. 


Wordless are all our highest senses, 

Mute our moments most fraught with meaning ; 
The glow which to the full intenses 

Our times and moods—some wondrous screening 
Keeps, whilst we dwell above the sod, 

A secret between us and God. 


Ah! only when, in Heaven only, 
The spirit from the flesh is free, 
Then, surely ‘then, the pent-up music ~ 
Will hymn its final ecstasy ;— 

And many a mute one all lifelong 
Will burst divinely into song. 
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IS THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
SOCIETIES DESIRABLE? 


BY REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 


HE question which gives caption to this article is 

an open one, and at present a burning one in 

Catholic circles. Many Catholics of position 

and experience, both cleric and lay; oppose the 

movement of federation, and see in it the pos- 

sibility of danger to Catholic interests throughout the country, 

while others of equal prominence and ability strongly support 

it and hope for its speedy accomplishment. Agitation of the 

question seems, therefore, to be proper, for by agitation and 

examination the arguments of both will be gradually sifted and 
federation taken finally from the realm of discussion. _ 

In itself, federation certainly seems to be desirable. The 
same principle which brings Catholics together into societies 
makes toward bringing the societies themselves together. If 
Catholic societies are desirable—and no one doubts it—the 
union of these societies must also be desirable. Catholics come 
together into societies for religious, social, and charitable pur- 
poses. Constant experience has taught the beneficial effects of 
these societies. They make the Catholics of a community 
known to one another; they promote the cause of religion and — 
charity by their very institution and laws, by the force of ex- 
ample, by the constant stimulus of organization. They perform 
effective work in time of sickness and death; they develop the ~ 
social side within Catholic lines; they strengthen the hands of 
the priest; in general, they give power and dignity to the 
whole Catholic body. 

Now, it has been found advantageous to amalgamate Catho- 
lic societies of kindred constitution and purpose into State and 
National organizations, and no one has objected. In fact, it 
was inevitable that, springing as they did from a common prin- 
ciple, they should seek unity and develop State and National 
organization. These organizations nourished and maintained 
different objects, aims, and purposes in their institution. With 
one, it was directly fraternal help; with another, it was total 


. 
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abstinence from intoxicants; with another, patriotism and feed- 
ing the fire of love for the “old land”; with another still, the 
moral, social, and intellectual development especially of the 
young. But there was one common cause that all loved, and 
loved beyond everything else—our holy religion. All aimed 
at promoting its welfare and spreading its sacred influence. 
This common cause is the strongest bond. It makes common 
ground for the noblest sacrifice and effort. 

We are living in an age and a country of wonderful unifica- 
tion. Nature has uncovered her secrets to bring men closer 
together. The lightning’s flash has bound the ends of the 
earth together; nay, the wings of the wind now carry our 
messages. The voice that sounds in New York is heard in its 
very tone in San Francisco. Each morning, like a mighty 
snow-storm breaking over the land, the newspapers fall with 
their despatches and comment into the homes and hands of the 
people. Space is annihilated and we are all one community, 
throbbing with the same thoughts, the same feelings, the same 
impulses, energies, and ambitions. Amalgamation under such 
conditions becomes almost a necessity. Societies, swayed by 
one supreme thought, afire with one intense ambition, are 
bound to pour their energies into one common channel, to ex- 
press their views by one common voice; in other words, to 
federate. The conditions of .our country have already federated 
the Catholic societies. The force is there—dormant, pent-up, 
breaking out fitfully. It needs direction more than cultivation. 
It is clamoring for result instead of vainly wasting itself. In- 
stead of broken ranks, confused columns, federation is the 
solemnity and majesty of a mighty host marching ever forward 
with steady tread and perfect discipline. 

If there is work that Catholic societies can do for the good 
of religion and the welfare of the church, will not that work be 
more effectually done by a federation of these societies? Will 
there not be more unity in the work, and therefore more decided 
result from it? Will not the interest in it be more general ? 
Will it not be more intelligent and constant? There is an 
impression among some that the chief scope of the federation is 
to be mere protest against certain injustices. But is there not 
positive work to be done within the church’s horizon in our 
land, and work that may well be fathered and prosecuted by the 
united Catholic societies? Have the Catholic laity no mission 
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in this great country? These questions almost answer them- 
selves. But if the federation did nothing else than bind to- 
gether the Catholic organizations of different nationalities into a 
mighty Catholic unit, a great force always at the disposal of the 
church authorities, what a blessing it would be! Gradually a 
thorough Catholic spirit would leaven the whole mass, and the 
source of many scandals and running sores be dried up in the 
church. Then who can tell what great questions may arise in 
our country in the future ?—questions that perhaps only a federa- 
tion could adequately grapple with and answer. 

But the fearful ones see danger ahead in this proposed 
federation. They declare that it is the kindling of a conflagra- 
tion which it will take years to extinguish. 

The birth of all great movements is surrounded by spectres. 
‘here will always be voices of fear and protest and warning. 
And it is well that this is so, for this conservative element con- 
stitutes a healthy restraining force. They serve to curb and 
steady a movement; they purify and strengthen it; they are 
the crucible from which the pure gold must come. . They object 
that the federation will develop antagonism to the.church, and 
this antagonism will find -its vent in a revival of the A. P. A. 
or some similar agitation. They declare that the whole move- 
ment will be misunderstood—will be looked upon as an attempt 
at the ostracism of. our fellow-citizens. The federation of Catho- 
lic societies will be the Catholic A. P. A., and as such will be 
condemned and repudiated by the people. In its train will fol- 
low anti-Catholic exaggerations in the thoughts and feelings of 
the masses, and-:these be expressed in the os and social 
banishment of Catholics. 

These prophets have little trust in the good sense and fair- 
mindedness of their fellow-citizens. There is no reason why the 
federation should be misunderstood. It does not burrow in the 
ground and avoid the light of day. It acts in the open. It 
trumpets forth its purposes and the means to accomplish them. 
To compare it witha vile association of evil-minded and secret- 
plotting bigots is, to say the least, uncalled for and unjust. 
The channels of information are a-plenty ; the American public 
is fair and discriminating. We can leave our cause in their 
hands and rest assured of a righteous judgment. The federation 
aims at making men: better Catholics and better citizens. Its 
purpose is to give effectual aid to religion and charity and good 
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order by Christian and constitutional means. If we must suffer 
in such a cause, our sufferings are our glory; but we fear no 
such event. 

But is there not danger of this movement drifting into poli- 
tics? Are there not scheming politicians always ready to take 
advantage and reap personal profit? We are well enough off 
now, and might not this federation become a-storm-centre and 
spread disaster on every side? 

There is some truth in these objections, and these _possibili- 
ties lie before the movement. But the malady in this case will 
produce its own cure. If the federation is not kept clear of 
politics it will droop and die. And the same objection holds 
good against any body of men, any society in our land. 
Politics with us_is like a plague, and there is no telling where it 
will break out.. We Americans carry with us everywhere our 
intense interest in the government of our country, always kept 
at burning heat by the newspapers. No matter what we start 
at, it may turn into politics. A man came to me with a sick- 
call one day. What is the matter with the. patient? I asked. 
Well, Father, he caught a cold, but it developed into delirium 
tremens. We develop into politics just as strangely. The 
federation must abstain absolutely from partisan politics. .It has 
no reason to enter them as such, and when it does, it is be- 
coming the tool of designing leaders. But-there is a distinction 
between politics and partisan politics. The latter is-a mere 
scramble for offices and power; the former concerns itself with 
principles and lies within the domain of morals. Certain politi- 
cal measures are unjust or immoral. A vote for them is a vote 
against conscience. A vote against them is a vote for truth and 
right. The federation is not meant to palsy the hand that casts 
a freeman’s ballot, nor will it discard this great instrument of re- 
dressing wrong. In certain grave contingencies the federation 
should advocate and use this great constitutional means of pro- 
tecting its rights and redressing wrong. It is the American way 
of doing things. The ballot is the proper and legitimate ex- 
pression of the people’s will, as it is the bulwark of their rights. 
Here federation simply means courage enough to demand our 
rights ; patriotism enough to seek them by constitutional means; 
honesty enough to accept the. responsibility of our demands. 
The American people will respect the federation more for fight- 
ing for its rights than for whining over their loss. 
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But neither the higher ecclesiastics nor the rich laity have given 
support, or even countenance, to the movement for federation. Is 
it not rash to move without their sanction and active co-operation ? 
The archbishops of the country are the judges of questions that 
arise in the church. They have displayed characteristic wisdom 
in refraining from active participation in the movement. The 
desirability of federation seems as yet to be an open question. 
They will neither approve nor condemn, but leave all, as is usual 
in. doubtful matters, to the exercise of that freedom which be- 
longs to them. Later, when the movement has ripened and 
taken. shape, they will speak with. no uncertain accent. The rich 
Catholics are too busy making money or: spending it to take any 
interest in’ federation: ~JVoblesse oblige; but richesse, well, that 
is different ! 

Finally, what form should the federation take? Upon what 
lines should it .organize? Perhaps. its desirability may be. in- 
volved in: thesé} questions. The tendency at present is ‘to follow 
State’ boundaries—to make the federation a league of organized 
States.. The natural and. logical method is to unite'the different 
national organizations... The “‘State”’ method will entail double 
work—the upbuilding of State and National: organizations. Ohio 
alone of all':the States seems to be organized, and that :im- 
perfectly. Moreover, the ‘ State” method. will ‘arouse: the 
antagonism of the national organizations now in existence. It 
makes the federation look like an entirely new organization ‘will- 
ing to absorb all the others. It serves to break. down, and 
destroy the peculiar objects and lines of their. institution. It 
may put the local. society at variarice with its: national organ- 
ization, and thus sow. dissension and disunion. Federation on its 
present lines will be:’a national patchwork, made up of various 
odds and ends. Already some of the great Catholic orders are 
taking alarm and holding aloof from the federation. But the 
“State” method is hardly yet more than a suggestion; it has 
not even: the doubtful dignity of an experiment. It will take 
time and much thought to launch a movement of such magni- 
tude as the federation. But so readily have the Catholic masses 
taken to it, so eagerly has it been discussed, that it seemis 
bound to. come. May wise as well as willing hands guide its 
inception ! 
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THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


BY C. M. BARKER. 


HE Church of France is in mourning; her con- 
quests of more than fifty years are being trodden 
under foot; she is near being where she was 
when three-quarters of a century ago Lacordaire, 
Montalembert, and others began fighting for. her 

rights and privileges. In all this we see a page of history re- 
peating itself; but the repetition takes place under circumstances 
other than those which trammelled the action of the French 
Church during the early decades of the past age. Then, that 
church, rising out of the blood-tinged mists of the Revolution, 
and, with a sea of -Voltaireanism around her, was cutting her way 
to solid moorings. Now, having gained solid ground, she is being 
thrust back upon shoals and quicksands. The religion-haters 
too of to-day—the forgers of anti-Christian laws—are different 
from those with whom Frédéric Ozanam, Montalembert, and 
Lacordaire had to deal; they seem to be fiercer and more in 
earnest. 

When in Paris, in 1841, a noble-looking priest, with tonsured 
head, and wearing the black and white habit of a Dominican, 
ascended the pulpit of Notre Dame a daring stroke was made. 
The priest was Henri Dominique Lacordaire. His presence on 
the occasion was a protest, a throwing down of the gauntlet in 
favor of religious liberty, an attempt to win right of way in 
France for his fellow-religious expelled by the Revolution. He 
was where he was in defiance of the letter of the law, for 
statutes were against him as was also public opinion. 

King Louis-Philippe, watching events from his palace of the 
Tuileries, sent word to the Archbishop of Paris to the following 
effect: “‘ Monseigneur I’ Archevéque, if there is a disturbance you 
shall not have a single National Guard to protect you.” 

The archbishop was allowed to have his way all the same. 
From his place in the sanctuary, though with something like 
trepidation at heart, he calmly watched and waited as Lacordaire 
ascended the pulpit and spoke. 
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By a stroke of genius, and, at the same time, by one of 
those bursts of eloquence that can only come from a man who 
loves with an impassioned and almost superhuman love, the 
orator won his hearers to his cause. In that hour he opened 
the way for the return of the sons of St. Dominic to France. 

Monseigneur Affre, meanwhile, was silently rejoicing. This 
Archbishop of Paris had carried the day. This scene, though 
belonging to the past, is full of actuality for the present-day 
reader. 

Like the civil power with which Monseigneur Affre had to con- 
tend, the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry of the hour has its grip on 
Catholic liberties; but, on the other hand, the Archbishop of 
Paris of to-day is less free to resist this grip than was his pre- 
decessor of Louis-Philippe’s time. Were Cardinal Richard, in 
the present state of things, to attempt to do in the case of a 
jJesuit—the Rev. Pére Coubé, for instance—what Monseigneur 
Affre did in the case of the Dominican Lacordaire, he would 
raise a storm about his head that would not subside in a day. 

In the present religious crisis in France every pulpit in the 
country is closed, not only to Jesuits and members of other 
orders and congregations that have come. under the ban of the 
law, but to any priest, now secularized, who may have once be- 
longed to one of these orders or congregations. In truth, if we 
except the worst days of the Reign of Terror, when the churches 
were closed and priests and nuns were thrown, tied together and 
bleeding, into the Seine, at no previous period has -religious 
liberty in France been so ruthlessly and unjustifiably attacked. 

The attack is not the less real because it is purposely 
rendered as covert as possible, and because things here outwardly 
appear to go on much the same as usual. 

The moment is critical for the religious destinies of France. 
Nursed into religious life and growth as this country has been 
by the religious orders and congregations, it could in case of 
necessity do without these orders and congregations; but what 
it cannot do without is a certain amount of religious liberty in 
the matter of education. 

The return to the university monopoly system of education 
of the first half of the last century threatens to plunge France, 
at no distant date, into a modern paganism. We say more: 
inevitably this state of modern paganism awaits France unless 
the present ministerial tables are overturned by the next elec- 
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tions, or unless some unforeseen upheaval occurs to upset the 
present order: of things. 

With numbers of Frenchmen denied the. rights of citizenship, 
and with state education compulsory on those who are to serve 
the state in the army, in the navy, or as civil functionaries of 
any kind, and that education being of necessity godless, it is 
easy to see how this country ‘is becoming unchristianized to the 
core. There are no longer at the /ycées chaplains. with even 
nominal work to do; and youths, before entering these /ycées, 
are expected to leave their prayer-books behind them. State 
functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, dare not show 
their religious convictions, if they have any; nor, with safety to 
their position, can they allow their wives and daughters to 
do so. 

The following fact, which came under the notice of the 
present writer, will serve as an: instance -of this. A few days 
ago a lady wrote from =Paray-le-Monial requesting that .a-reli- 
gious publication to which she. was subscribing should be sent 
to the address of a friend of hers, giving as a reason that were 
she to receive it through the post her husband's» position: as 
that of a civil functionary might suffer in=gonsequence. ~Was 
not the President of the Republic called to account by more 
than one French newspaper for having a Mass celebrated ‘in his 
private chapel of the Elysée on last All Souls’ day? - 

All this belongs to the dark side of the picture.- There: is 
another side. It is that there is a French clergy full of young 
blood and fresh sap, and ready to go out towards a people -far 
more responsive to a growing religious sense than:mere French- 
men or Frenchwomen of even one generation ago: This differ- 
ence, too, enters into the difference of. surroundings to ~which 
we alluded when we said that in the present persecution: of the 
church in France a page of history was repeating itself. 

The French people of to-day are far. from being steeped in 
Voltaireanism and indifference, as they:were in the’ early days. of 
Montalembert and Lacordaire. Apart from rabid anti-clericals 
and religion-haters among them, who form a good nucleus to 
themselves, it is true, they are rather permeated by a: growing 
religious sense and a growing need of religious belief... This is 
noticeable in many ways, but especially in art and literature 
and in the churches. 

The Paris churches this Lent were calculated to give a good 
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idea of the pulse of the church-going public. Certain of these 
churches were all but filled with men serving as an especial 
target for able sermons and conferences. . 

What a contrast this with the state of things existing here 
say fifty years ago, when, as is said, men in general seldom or 
never went to church! It is true that a shadow was over the 
church’s action this Lent, certain well-known figures among the 
Lenten orators of the capital being missing, and others being 
led to hide their lights under bushels in order not to attract 
notice. 

On the other hand, secular priests were to the fore full of 
energy and enterprise, and sparing no pains to bring as many 
Frenchmen as possible into God’s ways and at.the foot of God’s 
altars for their Easter duties. 

The subject of Catholic apologetics was treated in more than 
one pulpit, including that of Saint-Roch. There a series of 
contradictory conferences was given by Abbé Lautil, the bril- 
liant “ Pierre l’Ermite” of the Paris newspaper the Cvrozx, and 
Abbé Poulin, one of the vicars of Sainte-Clotilde. Abbé Lautil 
was the apologist ; his fellow-confévencier did the part of.“ Devil’s 
advocate.” The object of the conferences was, with revelation 
set on one side for the. moment, to prove, historically, and by 
line and rule, that the text of the four Gospels as we have it 
to-day dates from apostolic times, and that. the very variations 
of form to be met with in its different versions do but prove 
ifs integrity as a whole. 

Neither the importance of the subject nor the brilliant man- 
ner in which it was treated suffice to explain the hold it had 
on the vast audience that at each conference listened, riveted 
for an hour and a half, filling the church from end to end. 

The truth is, this interest in the New Testament on the 
part of a mixed Paris congregation, nominally of men, belongs 
in a measure to the newly-awakened religious sense to which we 
have alluded. 

Not the least marked of these signs of this-awakening is the 
prominence given to what pertains to the Gospel of Christ. 
Unprecedented fact! Has not Paris just had a Gospel Con- 
gress in her midst ? : 

In this tendency to a wave of religious revival, tinged as it 
is with a modern spirit of its own, we see woman taking a 
place which as woman the Latin races have hitherto persistently 
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denied her. To prove our point we have only to look back to 
Abbé Henri Bolo, in the pulpit of the Madeleine this past 
Lent. 

’ This former vicar-general of Laval, in the course of a series 
of brilliant conferences, entertained his hearers on the subject 
of woman. He spoke of her as Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
writes of her.. He showed her to have been redeemed—emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of other ages—-by Christ and by 
chastity. He showed the marriage tie to have been instituted 
by the Founder of Christianity in order to protect woman, and 
to tame man. “But,” said the orator in one of his most suc- 
cessful outbursts, “‘there-is something more beautiful even and 
nobler than Christian marriage. This something is virginity.” 
To this hidden force Abbé Bolo did not hesitate to ascribe 
what is most luminous in the world of thought at the present 
day, and most Christ-like and prolific in action. 

With, in a religious sense, so much good working material at 
command, there seems to be at the present time in France a 
wide field open for a Catholic apostolate. But one thing is want- 
ing in this direction; that is, liberty of conscience and liberty 
of action. The word liberty is inscribed in large letters on 
French churches, as on all other -public buildings in this coun- 
try. Might we not say, with Madame Roland: “O Liberty, 
what things are done in thy name!” 


Paris. 














ST. GENEVIEVE MARKED WITH THE DIVINE SEAL. (Puvis de Chavannes 
in the Pantheon, Paris.) 


ST. GENEVIEVE, THE MAID OF NANTERRE. - 


BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


eT. LOUIS, St. Geneviéve, and Jeanne d’Arc are 

@ quite as much a part of French history as are 

Voltaire, Danton, and Napoleon,” said a French 

writer, and the little Maid of Nanterre, simple 

eee as was her parentage, was a great factor in the 
life of the French nation. 

Born in the tiny village of Nanterre, Geneviéve was a shep- 

herdess among the picturesque valleys hidden among the hills 


. 
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where Mont Valerian frowns down upon a grazing district, 
famous even in /a belle France, land of verdant meadows, 


“Fair and fragrant in their sun-kissed vales.” 


When she was but seven years old St. Germain, the holy 
Bishop of Auxerre, passed through Nanterre ex route to Britain, 
and amongst the crowd which thronged about him to receive 
the episcopal blessing was the Arcadian maid and her parents. 
No sooner had St. Germain seen “la pucellette”” than her piety 
and future saintship were revealed to him. 

“Thou desirest to become the hand-maiden of the Lord?” 
he asked. “ Then wear this symbol,” and he hung about her 
neck a coin marked with the cross. 

Very beautifully has Puvis de Chavannes depicted this 
scene in his painting, ‘St. Genevi¢ve marked with the Divine 
Seal.” One of the mural paintings of the Pantheon, this is an 
exquisite piece of art and one pregnant with devotion. The 
artist has caught the true spirit of the scene and transferred it 
to canvas with a brush glowing with life, yet with the softened 
hues which always mark his touch. St. Germain, a stately figure 
attended by St. Loup, leans toward the little maid, with tender- 
est blessing in his very attitude; and upon his ascetic face—the 
face of the true ecclesiastic—an expression of fatherly sweetness. 
Before him stands the little saint, clad in a simple white frock, 
one hand upon her breast, her earnest little face, framed in soft 
brown hair, raised to the bishop’s with a lceveiy expression, 
demure, thoughtful, half wondering, half wise. 

Very fine are the figures in the group gathered around; 
the straight draperies are quaint, the faces for the most part 
like those of the French peasantry of to-day, ugly but interest- 
ing. A mother holds up her baby to be blessed, a little child 
clasps her hands in prayer, and in the distance a sick boy and 
a little beggar are being led up to the bishop. But aside from 
St. Germain and “la pucellette” herself, the most striking 
figures are those of the child’s father and mother, who stand 
behind her in striking attitudes. The mother, mother-like, 
quick to “believe, with clasped hands raised to her face, gazes 
at her child with awe and wonder. The father, man-like, seek- 
ing his wife in the stress of any emotion, grasps her hand as 
he stoops a little forward, his expression and amazement not 
one whit tinged with incredulity. ; 
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. "THE PANTHEON IN PARIS. 


The background of the painting is charmingly rural, with 
trees, fields, and a landscape which breathes 


“A stream of tender gladness, 
Of filmy sun and opal-tinted skies ; 
Of warm midsummer air that lightly lies 
In mystic rings, 
Where softly clings 
The music of a thousand wings 
That almost tone to sadness.” 


Vaguely outlined are the walls of Nanterre, while the Seine 
flows through the fertile pasture land and grave Mont Valerian 
gazes down upon the whole Arcadian scene. 


. 
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The chastened hues of the painting seem to indicate ap- 
proaching night, and so faithful to nature is the portrayal that 
one seems to hear 


“The river’s rippling monotone, 
The low-voiced chants of zephyrs lone 
That swing like censers through the halls 
By leafage arched, with leafage walls: 
The long hum of insect song, 
All seem to woo the shades along 
The golden rim of even-tide.” 


Tradition tells us that even in childhood miracles followed 
the path of St. Geneviéve.. Her mother being struck blind— 
some say because she boxed the ears of her little daughter— 
her small saintship prayed fervently for a year and nine months, 
and her mother’s sight was restored. Some chroniclers insist 
that St. Genevieve refrained from praying for her mother for a 
year and nine months as a just judgment upon her parent for 
slapping her, but that would have been too humanly revengeful 
to be believed of so sweet a little maid, and we prefer to, think 
that she prayed at once, but was heard only after patient 
waiting. 

When she was fifteen years old, St. Geneviéve vowed to 
consecrate herself to God; but, like a dutiful daughter, re- 
mained with her aged parents till their death, caring for them 
tenderly, her days spent in the simplest duties of home. Her 
life seems to have sped on in quietude and peace in the val- 
leys of Nanterre, and Puvis de.Chavannes shows her again as a 
maid in a beautiful picture, ‘St. Genevieve at Prayer.” 

His work combines refined and poetic thought, a quick and 
happy seizure of all dramatic possibilities, and the medizval 
atmosphere with modern impressionism. 

In this painting of St. Geneviéve some peasants have 
chanced upon her as she knelt praying before a cross under 
the shadow of a tree. A charming French landscape forms the 
background, with stately trees against a pearly sky, sheep graz- 
ing upon a hillside, two stalwart oxen yoked to a plough, 
lazily chewing the cud, and over all the peaceful tranquillity of 
rural life. The plough-boy gazes awe-struck at the kneeling 
saint, a marvellous figure all in white, girlish and almost patheti- 
cally slight and delicate-looking. Her brown hair gleams golden 
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under a halo, her face, the same little earnest face of the 
former picture, is not beautiful but very sweet. It is the face 
of one who has been much alone—a solitary wood-wanderer, 
learning from communion with blither things than men, with a 
beauty of Nature as though she must have 


gs “7s. 44: Wandered far 
With Spring for guide, 
And heard the sky-born forest flowers 
Talk to the. wind among the showers, 
Through sudden doorways left ajar 
When the wind sighed.” 


She is very attractive as a child and maiden, this .French 
paysanne, Later in life “stern-visaged duty” has left upon her 
features an impress of repression, ennobling yet rendering less 
soft and gentle the strong face; but as a girl praying in 
Nature’s temple she is very attractive, and- recalls the beautiful 
lines: 

“Her hair is the dark of an autumn. night, 
Her brow is the moonbeam’s pallid light, 
Her voice is the voice of the wind and wave, 
When the breeze blows low and the ripples lave 
The feet of a wooded mountain hoar, 

Rising on southern storied shore. 

The breath from between her hallowed lips 
Is the breath exhaled from a rose that sips 
The dew on a lucid April day, 

Soft as the spring, as summer gay. 

On the grass-blade wet there lie the tears 
Her eyes have shed for our hopes and fears; 
Her eyes—her eyes—the infinite depths 

Of the holiest Heavens where God He keeps 
All that is beautiful, good, and true; 

Her eyes are the infinite Heaven’s blue, 
Gazing in sad serenity 

On restless, frail humanity.” 


Aside from the maiden’s figure, the prettiest thing in the 
whole picture is the darling baby cuddled close to its mother 


in a pose natural as it is graceful, while the peasant mother 
VOL. LXXV.—13 , 
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raises a hand as if to hush the childish cry lest it oe in 
upon the reverie of the saint. 

At the death of her parents St. Geneviéve went to ren in 
Paris with an aged aunt, and in that—even then—gay city she 











ST. GENEVIEVE CALMS THE PARISIANS FRIGHTENED AT THE 
APPROACH OF ATTILA. 


led a life of such holiness that many venerated her as a saint, 
while others thought her a hypocrite and her piety a sham. 
The Devil himself tried to disturb the little saint’s serenity, 
and at night when she said her prayers he- blew out her can- 
dle. But faith was her tinder-box, and the angels never left 
her to the powers of darkness, though Satan used huge bellows 
to extinguish her taper. She held up her candle, miraculously 
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relighted, in the very: face of the fiend, and he fled penine as 
evil flees from the light of the world. 

Legend tells us also that one dark night a storm overtook 
St. Geneviéve and a party of friends on their way to St. Denis 
and blew out their torches, without which travel in ancient Paris 
was well-nigh an impossibility. St. Geneviéve prayed fervently 
and, lo! an angel descended and relit the flambeaux in answer 
to her request for “ Light, sweet Saviour ‘Christ, light in our 
darkness!” 

These legends of the saint have frequently been reproduced 
in art, having been favorite subjects with the artists of the mid- 
dle ages. One of the most noteworthy paintings of the legend 
of the candle is that at the door of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, a 
remarkable picture both in conception and execution. 

The little shepherdess of Nanterre has something in common 
with Jeanne d’Arc, though the realm of “la Pucelle” was more 
temporal than that of ‘‘la Pucellette.” When Paris was besieged 
by the Huns under Attila, in 451, it was the prayers of St. 
Geneviéve which saved the city. The people, terrorized and 
frantic, were ready to flee away, leaving all their possessions to 
be the prey of the barbarian hordes; but St. Geneviéve stopped 
them, crying: ‘“ Forsake not your homes, for God has heard 
my prayer! Attila shall retreat!” 

One of the mural paintings in the Pantheon in Paris illus- 
trates this stirring scene. A wild and frightened crowd of 
peasants throng about the stone steps of the convent, upon 
which stands the saint. Her figure, clad in soft robes of purest 
white, is outlined against a dark doorway. White-robed maidens 
crowd in the background, torches in their hands; beneath, the 
calm waters of the Seine flow toward the sea. 

The saint’s face and figure seem almost inspired. She is not 
a pretty woman; her face is hard-featured, almost stern, yet 
there is a nobility, a holiness, the earnestness of a high purpose 
in the countenance which ennobles the plain peasant features 
until the prettiness of a less rare soul seems insipid and tire- 
some when compared with the expression of St. Geneviéve’s 
marvellous character. 

One wonders not that the fears of the turbulent crowd were 
quelled, for there is dignity and calm in the mien of this noble 
woman, as she stands with one arm extended, palm outward, to 
calm the fears of that raging mé/ée beneath her. She. is an in- 


s 
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spiring figure, alert, resolute, dignified, her whole mien that of 
one whose feet 


“. . . have passed 
Thro’ the divided camp of dreams, 
As one who should set hand to rouse 
Her comrades from their heavy drowse, 
For only their own deeds redeems 
God’s child at last.” 


In the immediate foreground a superb dog strains at his 
chain as if his master’s fright had communicated itself to him. 
Half way up the stone steps a young man crouches at the 
saint’s feet, and beyond her the sea of heads and arms and 
hands appeals to her, every posture showing the fright and 
anxiety of the superbly conceived and executed figures. 

When Childeric invested Paris, St. Geneviéve commanded that 
the boats be sent up the Seine for aid, and the barges were 
brought back loaded to the brim with provisions. 

This story of St. -Geneviéve’s feeding the hungry is the ori- 
gin of the pain bénit held in St. Etienne and other Parisian 
churches. The Blessed Bread is a large brioche given by the 
parishioners, and brought into the church during the offertory. 
Gaily decorated with flowers and lights, it is carried in proces- 
sion by the acolytes, sprinkled with eau sainte, blessed, and re- 
turned to the sacristy. There it is cut and the pieces distributed 
about the church. It is a feast after the order of the Agape of 
the early Christians, and is an exceedingly pretty ceremony in 
honor of the Maid of Nanterre. 

The fame of St. Geneviéve spread far and wide, and at the 
taking of the city she was treated with great reverence by 
Clovis. Through her influence Clotilde, the wife of Clovis, was 
converted to Christianity, and the first Christian church erected. 

St. Geneviéve died in the year 511 A. D., and the. scene of 
her death has been marvellously depicted by Laurens, a modern 
French painter. 

Reclining on a huge bed is the aged woman, upon her face 
a strange expression, almost of joy, to 


“Leave the misty capes and vales she trod 
For the glad sunshine on the hills of God.” 


In the throes of death she raises her feeble hands to bless the 
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DEATH OF ST..GENEVIEVE. (Laurens:) 


people about her, a crowd of sorrowing creatures, men, women 
and children. A friend of the poor was St. Geneviéve, and the 
poor are not ungrateful. They throng about her, eager for one 
word or one glance from the dying woman. A baby is lifted high 
to catch a glimpse of her, a child clings to its mother in grief, 
’ women weep and strong men sob. Such was the death of the 
Maid of Nanterre, whom all Paris loved and lamented. 

She was buried in the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul. The 
original church of this name was founded by Clovis at the saint’s 
request in honor of his victory over the Visigoths in the plains 
of Vorillé. Clovis died before the completion of the church, but 
Clotilde carried on the work, and’ it was the burial-place of 
both sovereigns. At the tomb of St. Geneviéve many miracles 
are said to have been performed, and among them is credited 
the cessation of the great plague called the mal ardent, which 


. 
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plague devastated Paris in the reign of Louis /e Gros. From 
this fact a church called “St. Geneviéve des Ardents ” was 
dedicated to her, but this was dau a away in the maelstrom of 
the Revolution. 

When the Normans’ overran France the monks took up the 
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CARRYING THE CASKET OF ST. GENEVIEVE THROUGH THE 
STREETS. (AZailiot.) 


body of the saint, and hid it carefully away in a wooden box 
until ‘the country was at peace again. 

The devastating finger of time was laid upon the church in 
which the saint rested until, in the reign of Louis XV., decayed 
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and half ruined, it was destroyed to make room for the Rue 
Clovis. All that to-day remains of the fair old abbey is its 
beautiful tower and some stone fragments of the crypt that once 
contained the sepulchre of holy and regal persons. 

The bones of St. Geneviéve were preserved in a gorgeous 
portable shrine which was carried in procession through the 
streets of Paris whenever danger threatened the city and the 
Parisians desired the intercession of the Maid of Nanterre. 

Maillot has a superb picture of the procession in olden Paris 
showing ‘‘La Chasse” carried through the streets of the 
medieval city—a picture, aside from the sentiment, valuable as 
giving a carefully studied historical sketch of the period. Every 
figure in the painting would seem to. have been studied care- 
fully in detail to instil into it something of the life of the times. 
In the foreground walks a man-at-arms, with short sword and 
pike, dressed in the heavy mail of the period—a veritable swash- 
buckler, all swagger and dash. Behind him a barefooted monk 
reads his prayers; another, said to be Erasmus, is clad in a 
dark cloak; a nun leans from a balcony. -There is a bishop in 
a gilt mitre, an abbot in a white one, while monks, priests, 
soldiers, bourgeoisie and Jean Crapeaus of all sorts and conditions 
throng the canvas, each form instinct with life, while the gables 
and pointed roofs of the old city by the Seine form a quaintly 
striking background. 

“La Chasse,” executed by order of the Abbot Robert de la 
Ferté-Melon, in 1242, was wrought by that cunning goldsmith, 
Bonnard. It ‘contained one hundred and ninety-three marks of 
silver and seven and one-half marks of gold, while kings, nobles, 
and bourgeoisie vied with each other in contributing superb gems 
for its adornment. . Maria. de’ Medici crowned the front with 
diamonds, and Germain Pilon sculptured a fine group of four 
women in wood standing upon a marble base to support the 
reliquary. (be tie 

This piece of sculpture was all-that was saved in the Revo- 
lution of 1793, when the Chasse was melted and the jewels sold 
to feed the red caps of, the Revolution, while the saint’s bones 
were burned.on the Place de la Gréve.. Fragments of the stone 
coffin which: had originally held the relics of the holy maid were 
preserved and taken by Pére Amable de Voisins, curé- of St. 
Etienne, to that church. 

This quaint medizval church, built upon a hill which _ rises 


. 
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_ THe CuurcuH or St. ETIENNE DU Mont, ParIs. 


from the Seine south of Notre Dame, was considered in the 
fourteenth century to be of great beauty, and to-day its tower 
smiles down upon busy Paris as serenely as tliough it nad not 
seen wars and rumors of wars, bloodshed and carnage. Its in- 
terior is very stately, and the tomb of St. Geneviéve, richly en- 
shrined and radiant with the glow of the ancient stained glass 
windows, is a work of art rare and beautiful. 

The chief monument to St. Geneviéve, however, is the 
“Nouvelle Eglise de Sainte- Genevieve,” or the Pantheon of Paris. 
This beautiful church is one of the most perfect existing speci- 
mens of Grecian architecture. The building is said to owe its 
existence to Madame de Pompadour, who persuaded Louis XIV. 
to build it after the king's illness at Metz, from which he re- 
covered upon appealing to the patroness of Paris. 
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Soufflot:was the architect, and the church is situated at the 
end of the Rue Soufflot, its superb basilica rising aloft against 
the blue Parisian sky like the dome of some great temple of 
old. Within the walls lie many celebrated dead. The tombs of 
cardinals are beside those of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Voltaire, 
while Mirabeau and Marat, whose lives so widely diverged, in 
death lie closely together. 

How many vicissitudes this old church has seen! The Con- 
stitutional Assembly of 1791 turned it into a Temple of Fame, 
removed the cross and added the inscription, “Aux grands 
hommes, la Patrie reconnaissante.” 

Napoleon made the building a church again, but ordered it 
to be preserved as a burial-place for officers of the Legion of 
Honor, senators, etc. With Louis XVIII. was restored the old 
inscription, 

“DO, 
GENOVEFAE SACRUM,” 


but the second republic lowered the cross, and the church was 
used as a hospital in 1848. Restored again by Louis Napoleon, 
the red flag of the Commune waved over the Pantheon from 
March 26 to May 24, 1871. 

Within the walls of the Pantheon are many paintings of St. 
Geneviéve, those of Puvis de Chavannes being the best known, 
and a superb statue by Guillaume. In this the saint is repre- 
sented as standing gazing heavenward, a lamb at her feet, a 
great cloak wrapped about her face; the face of a peasant, but 
sweet, holy, resolute; such a face, indeed, as one could easily 
picture as belonging to that noble woman of the people, Gene- 
vieve, Maid of Nanterre. 
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SISTER THERESE, A CHILD-CONTEMPLATIVE.* 


. BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


HERESE MARTIN; the writer of the book now 
before us, may be described very fittingly as a 
“child-contemplative.” Born at Alengon, on the 
second of January, in the year 1873, she entered 
Carmel at the age of fifteen, and died some 
nine years later, on the thirtieth of September, 1897. By the 
direction of the Superioress, she wrote an account of her own 
life; and after her death the volume was published, first in 
French, and then in English on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
first French edition appeared in October, 1898, and, it being ex- 
hausted by the following February, a second edition was prepared. 
At last accounts the volume had reached its tenth thousand, and 
translations had been made in five languages, including German 
and Polish. The English translation is circulating with marked 
success ; the book, therefore, is one likely to convey its lessons 
to.a great host of souls in many different quarters. This present 
review has been prepared with the hope of increasing the num- 
ber of those who are instructed, consoled, and spiritually uplifted 
by the narrative of Sister Thérése’s life. 

True, other souls have entered Carmel in tender youth and 
died in the springtime of life with baptismal innocence un- 
tarnished; and they are lovely, all of them, with a loveliness 
that delights the guarding angels and is contemplated by God 
with everlasting joy. The history of any one of them would be 
helpful and full of charm. But there is something about the 
life-story of this young girl that distinguishes it from any other 
book with which our readers are likely to be acquainted; and 
unless the indications are very misleading, it has an inspiring 
message for a vast number of souls. Indeed, it seems to be 

* Histoire d'une dme, écrite par elle-méme. Par Sceur Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus et de la 
Sainte Face, religieusé Carmélite (1873-1897). Imprimeur-Librairies de l’ceuvre de Saint-Paul : 
Paris, Bar-le-Duc, et Fribourg (Suisse). Pp. 491. ~ Prix 4 fr. ‘ 

The Little Flower of Jesus: Being the Autobiography of Sister Therese of the Child Jesus 
and the Holy Face, Carmelite Nun. Translated from the French ‘‘ Histoire d’une Ame."’ By 


Michael Henry Dziewicki. Pp. 294. Price $1.60. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago : 
Benziger Brothers; London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 
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providentially adapted to meet a grave want of our day, none 
the less real because, in great measure, unappreciated. 


SPIRITUAL WANTS OF OUR OWN. DAY. 


Perhaps never before, since history began, have religious pro- 
blems agitated minds more acutely and more universally than at 
the present time. And in no other age, perhaps, with equal 
opportunities for its spread, has the Church’s spiritual teaching 
been less efficaciously presented than in our own. Truly when 
we reflect that the founder of Christianity is identical with the 
God who fashioned the human soul and created its tendencies and 
possibilities, we find it hard to understand why human progress 
is not more nearly coextensive with religious progress; why 
Catholicity in the twentieth century is still so far from having 
won all men to the worship of its ideals. It is not alone the 
partial failure of the plan of world-conquest which puzzles and 
saddens us, nor yet the rejection of divinely sanctioned ethics by 
so large a portion of mankind; but even when considering the 
internal status of the Church, we are constantly set wondering 
at the comparatively narrow spread and the comparatively mean 
results of that sublime spiritual teaching which.God has: im- 
parted and the Church preserved, for the ennobling of mankind: 
To such questions as, Why are Catholics a minority? and Why 
are saints so rare? some sort of answer can be contrived per- 
haps. But, Why is prayer poorly understood by us? and Why 
is spiritual ambition uncommon? and Why are so few souls 
trained to ascend, or even encouraged to aspire to the heights 
of unitive love ?—these are questions that we listen to in silence 
and in shame.. 

Is there not some truth in the affirmation that, partly at 
least, such shortcomings are due to our misconception of those 
principles of perfection which have been insisted upon most of 
all by the great mystical saints? And further: may it not be 
said that the danger of a mistake in this matter is almost in- 
evitable when an age is so far out of sympathy with the con- 
templative ideal that even the faithful themselves, becoming 
infected with the prevalent spirit, exalt social service to be the 
test of a perfect life? In any event, existing conditions ap- 
parently prove that to convince the world of the truth of our 
dogmas, is to leave the world still base, unless also we impart 
and it accepts the traditional Catholic teaching on - perfection. 
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As for ourselves, we may be strenuous to a fault in building 
churches and cleansing cities; but, until we have begun to culti- 
vate the life of prayer, we remain alien from the mind of Christ, 
we are not yet “the Kingdom of God.” Testimony on this 
point, that possesses unusual weight, is that given by Father 
Hecker, himself an eminently successful promoter of religious 
activities, and a missionary whose apostolic zeal knew no limits. 
He gave such witness as the following to his estimate of the 
mystical ideal and the contemplative life: | 

‘““We can become holy by contemplation alone, but not so 
by mere activity.” 

And again, during his latter days of forced inactivity: “I 
should deem it a misfortune if God should cure me of my = in- 
firmities and restore me to active usefulness, so much have I 
learned to appreciate the value of my passive condition of 
soul.” * 

It is not altogether inexplicable, therefore, that so little is 
accomplished in our generation; that there-is no greater earnest- 
ness and no larger success in the pursuit of spiritual perfection. 
To-day, in great measure, “ mystical” literature has passed out 
of use and even out of knowledge. Most of the grand old 
treatises have become inaccessible; their names are unknown, 
their methods and teachings unfamiliar. The simple freedom 
of a Saint Gertrude, the temper of mind fostered by the writings 


*From unpublished MSS. Father Hecker's love of the contemplative life and of the works 
and teachings of the mystics is occasionally lost sight of by friends as well as by critics. It 
surprises some not a little to find that St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross are community- 
patrons of the Paulists. Then, too, Father Hecker’s esteem of the contemplative orders was 
manifested practically in various ways. One instance of it is to be found in his attitude toward 
the two poor Clares who came to this country in 1876 for the purpose of establishing their com- 
munity here. Amid their numerous trials they received continual consolation and encour- 
agement from Father Hecker, as is recorded gratefully in their published narrative. The same 
book contains various letters of his to these nuns, and in one of the letters occurs the following 
passage: ‘‘It now rests with you to make the beautiful flower of divine contemplation take 
root in the virginal soil of the church in our young Republic. I cannot conceive a nobler 
design, a greater work, and one fraught with more precious fruits. It will be my constant 
prayer that God may give you the grace of receiving the spirit of your holy foundress, St. 
Clare, and that you may be the nucleus of gathering together those souls on whom God has 
bestowed the vocation of contemplative life. There are those who believe that our century, 
and above all our country, is antagonistic to this kind of life ; as to the forms of its expression, 
this may to some extent be true. But my most intimate conviction is, that not only the gift 
of contemplation is necessary to these, but God will not fail to bestow this grace on certain 
elect souls in our day, and precisely among us.. It is the only counterweight that can keep this 
headlong activity of our generation from ending in irreligion and its own entire destruction.”’ 
—The Princess of Poverty: Saint Clare of Assisi and the Order of Poor Ladies, p. 298. By 
Father Marianus Fiege,O.M.Cap. Published by the Poor Clares of the Monastery of St. 
Clare, Evansville, Ind., 1900. 
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of a Saint Gregory or a Blosius, a Saint Catherine or a Caus- 
sade, too often is replaced by a devotion to drill; and people 
learn to distrust everything that lies outside the beaten track 
where travellers can be assisted by guides who mark out each 
step of progress, and direct each movement by rules—as could 
not be done so well were souls to give themselves up without 
reserve to the action of Divine grace. 


VALUE OF SIMPLICITY. 


So much as to defective propaganda of the sublimer teachings 
of Catholic spirituality. Another kind of obstacle is the prevalence 
of a certain disposition that is coming to be regarded as the 
inevitable curse of a highly complex civilization—namely, lack 
of simplicity. Simplicity, as St. Thomas reminds us,* can be 
understood best when we consider that it is so named because 
opposed to duplicity. It consists in aiming at the same thing 
outwardly by act and inwardly by intention; it implies honesty, 
truth, sincerity, absence of calculation. Now, any such virtue as 
this is rendered exceedingly difficult in social conditions which 
both multiply our selfish: interests and intensify the sharpness of 
our struggle for existence. ‘‘Simple” is a word akin to the 
word “ primitive,” indicating a similar type of character, and 
equally adapted to a primary stage of progress. In more highly 
developed society, to be simple endangers our being secure; 
hence progress breeds a habit of mind which looks upon con- 
cealment as a necessity of existence, and regards simplicity as a 
mal-adaptation to environment. 

Men of wide experience in dealing with souls tell us that 
the lack of simplicity is a serious, if not a wholly: fatal, defect 
in the spiritual life. Now, simplicity is always in danger of 
banishment whenever we develop great anxiety for our own in- 
terests; for then we are led to study concealment, to be appre- 
hensive about the expediency of manifesting each intention or 
desire. All this makes for the forming of a habit of constant 
and possibly morbid introspection; and this in turn involves 
abnormal self-consciousness and hyper-timidity. In this way, 
paradoxical as it seems, our bold, self-assertive life begets a 
character incapable of high spiritual achievement and indisposed 
to lofty aspiration. O Beata Simplicitas! In its absence we 
are ever busy with the contemplation of self, and consequently 

* Sum. Theol., I1. Ilae., q. 109, a. 2 ad 4. 
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are driven to shrink back fearfully from God; whereas, those who 
are simple of soul look far away from self and lovingly repose 
in the contemplation of God. 

If there is one great sublime truth breathed out of Sister 
Thérése’s pages, it is this: that the soul of a saint can be the 
soul of a child. The frank manifestation of her innermost con- 
sciousness is made as a child would make it. When the awful 
dark of the obscure night closes down upon her, we see her 
face still turn in childish trust toward her Heavenly Father, 
present though hidden. If disheartening imperfections rise to 
remind her of the menacing strength of sin, she runs like a 
child to nestle lovingly in her Saviour’s arms. This is her 
abiding characteristic: the stamp of the childlike is upon her 
concept of perfection. There are souls who like eagles soar 
open-eyed toward the dazzling brightness of Infinite Being; 
this one is rather like a modest dove at the feet of the Child 
Jesus, pleasing him with the sight of its chaste beauty. 


CHILDHOOD OF ‘“ THE LITTLE FLOWER.” 


But it is time to give some description of Sister Thérése, if 
we are to illustrate the lessons she teaches. The garden where 
this choice flower grew up and blossomed was one of those 
rare family circles possible only among Catholics. In youth 
both M. Martin and his wife had longed to enter the religious 
life; but God ordained otherwise. Finding vocations to the 
married state, they led holy lives in the world, being blessed 
with nine children, four of whom died in infancy, while the 
other five all became nuns. Evidence of the remarkable spirit 
of the family appears in the fact that before his death M. 
Martin, without manifesting the slightest opposition, saw three 
of his daughters become Carmelites, among them the idol of the 
home, his “ Little Queen,” Thérése. 

A most precocious child was Thérése, with an astonishing 
power of observation and a memory faithful enough to permit 
the later recording of many touching incidents of her babyhood. 
The frank sincerity of the nun’s recital as she recalls her earliest 
childish. recollections has a rare charm; it is utterly lacking in 
anything that approaches affectation. We see the tiny maiden 
as she really was—a petted family darling, with a strong little 
will of her own, a love of being noticed and praised, and a 
temper that could make her scream and stamp furiously when 
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her wishes were crossed. But soon her soul began to reach out 
longingly after the nourishment it had been created to live 
upon; and her watchful Father. in heaven provided graces in 
rich abundance. The shelter of a Catholic home, the instruc- 
tions and the virtuous behavior of a pious family, the inspiring 
example of the oldér sisters—all contributed to shape and form 
this precious spirit which God had chosen to be his own throne. 
At her first confession she wishes the priest to know that she 
loves him with all her heart, because she speaks to God in his 
person; and on the way home she stops under a lamp to see 
how her beads look now that they have been blessed.. During 
the Corpus Christi procession she observes with innocent delight 
that some of the rose-leaves she has tossed have fallen upon 
the monstrance containing the Blessed Sacrament. In her sixth 
year she hears the first sermon that she understands—one on 
our Lord’s Passion, and being deeply impressed, becomes thence- 
forward very attentive to sermons in general. Each night she 
goes to bed with her sisters’ assurance that she has been a 
good girl and pleased God, and that all the little angels will 
hover around her—as “any other answer would have made me 
cry all night long.” * One sees with ease how deep and ten- 
der was the natural love in this heart about to be glorified with 
choicest graces. She was full of sweet poetry, too; stars and 
flowers and sunsets thrilled her. The majesty and roaring of 
the sea gives her a lively sense of God’s almightiness, and 
sitting upon a lonely rock as the sun goes down, she fancies 
her soul a pretty white-sailed boat in the trail of golden light 
left on the waves by the setting sun, and resolves “never to 
turn aside from Jesus, but steer swiftly and -in peace, straight 
on to the shores of Heaven.” f 


GROWTH AND RELIGIOUS VOCATION. 


Thus page by page the reader is permitted to watch the 
gradual unfolding of this little flower’s beautiful petals, so far 
as they ever really unfolded; for, to the end, it was never more 
than a tender bud, with a fineness of texture and a delicate 
fragrance apt to disappear in a larger growth. It is essentially 
the soul of a child that we see—a soul that is still a -child’s 
even after deep, serious thoughts have come and stern suffering 


* Page 27 of the English translation, from which all our quotations will be made. 
tP. 33. 
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is encountered, and the priceless immunities of infancy have 
been exchanged for the sublime privileges of the saint. “ Child- 
like” is the differentiating note of Sceur Thérése’s spirituality, 
and the characteristic that renders her story so inspiring and so 
comforting for those who feel they can never be more than 
children. She is a child in freedom, in frankness, in pretty 
fancies, in self-forgetting, in obedience, in fearlessness, in trans- 
parent innocence, in simplicity, in ardent and uncalculating 
affection. The spirit displayed on the morning of her First 
Communion, “that first sweet kiss of Jesus to my soul,” * is 
the spirit that dominates her whole life, accompanying her 
through the trials of her novitiate, remaining with her during 
wonderful visitations of divine grace and precious moments of 
union, and never forsaking her even when her soul goes down 
into the dark shadow of the mystical valley of death. She 
converses with her dead brothers and sisters concerning the 
sorrows of her exile and her wish to rejoin them in the ever- 
lasting land, with the same affectionate simplicity exhibited in 
praying to the saints, or in telling her dear Jesus of her trials 
and her desires. 

At the age of thirteen came what she calls her conversion ; 
which means apparently that a hitherto babyish sensitiveness 
was finally overcome, and the little Thérése attained to a 
maturity and strength of mind which fitted her to meet sharp 
trials bravely and successfully. She was encouraged to com- 
municate several times each week; she gained light and strength 
from spiritual reading; she became especially intimate with her 
sister Céline, and they received mutual assistance from the ex- 
change of thoughts and affection. “Our conversations were 
very sweet. Sitting in the evening upon the prospect tower, 
we used to gaze up into the deep blue sky, strewn with golden 
stars; and signal graces were then strewn down upon us.” + 
So it was with her at the time her well-Beloved began to direct 
her steps toward Carmel. There is a picture of Thérése at this 
date, made from a drawing by her sister Céline, and it tells the 
same story as the pages of the autobiography—a sweet child- 
soul ripening into that perfection which is bestowed by virtue 
rather than by length of days. 

*P. 53. tP. 72. 
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LIFE IN CARMEL,—AND DEATH. 


When fifteen years old she was admitted to Carmel, whither 
two of her sisters had preceded her. On account of her ex- 
treme youth, her entrance was effected only after persistent 
struggle against many obstacles, and by means of a resolution 
quite beyond comprehension in a child of her years. The story 
of her convent life is simply told. Novitiate trials tested but 
did not weaken her fidelity. Steadily she pressed forward in 
the path of prayer, advancing daily toward closer and closer 
union. So edified was the community at her saintly life that 
before many years she was entrusted with the office of training 
the novices in the Carmelite vocation. In 1896 the Mother 
Prioress of Ha-Noi, Tonquin, begged that ‘the angel of the 
novitiate”” might be sent to her, and Sister Thérése expressed 
an ardent desire to go. But God willed that her career should 
be neither long nor richly endowed with external achievements. 
That same year the approaching angel of death had sent his 
warning. The following passage tellg with what pathetic joy she 
learned that her exile was soon to be over: 

“All through last year’s Lent I was stronger than I had 
ever been, and until Eastertide I kept the fast strictly, my 
health never showing signs of giving way. But in the first 
hours of Good Friday morning—I remember the time with great 
gladness—Jesus gave me to hope that I should soon be with 
Him in heaven. 

“As I had not the permission to watch at the sepulchre all 
night, I returned to’ our cell at twelve o’clock. As soon as I 
laid my head on the pillow I felt something liquid that came 
up into my mouth; I thought that death was at hand, and my 
heart nearly burst with joy. But having put out our lamp I 
mortified my curiosity for the time, and fell asleep quietly. 
When I heard the signal for rising at five o’clock I found that 
what I hoped for had come to pass; on going to the window 
I saw that our handkerchief was all stained with blood. O 
Mother, I was happy! My Beloved, I was persuaded, had on 
that anniversary of His death sent me a first, faint and far-off 
call to tell me of His coming and my future bliss. 

“With the utmost fervor I attended the choir, and then 
hastened to announce the glad news to you, Mother. I felt 
neither exhaustion nor pain, and without difficulty got leave to 

VOL. LXXV.—14 
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end Lent as I had begun it, sharing with my sisters all the 
austerities of Good Friday in Carmel, without any mitigation. 
They never had seemed so delectable to me; I was in ecstasies 
at the thought of Heaven.” * 

In the following year, 1897, Sister Thérése died, en the 
community grief-stricken at the parting, but confident that a 
saint had been among them, and that, true to her vocation, she 
would still assist them by prayer more abundantly than she 
could ever have done by visible, external means. 


A SPIRITUAL LESSON FOR CHOSEN SOULS. 


Really, as we close her story, we are conscious of having 
undergone an unusual influence. Each page is replete with a 
holy simplicity, each word as far beyond criticism as the confi- 
dences of a babe. Not improbably other ages have dispensed 
with the slower processes of official investigation in cases like 
this, and quickly canonized such a one into a popular patron. 
As things go now, though, it is unlikely that she will ever be 
accorded public recognition; she will remain, where she loved 
to be, in the obscurity proper to “little souls.” Yet God’s 
loving Providence has ordained that the world should not lack 
a memorial of her, and the present volume of her writings forms 
a book very precious to those who seek encouragement and 
enlightenment in the life of prayer. And perhaps we may turn 
with profit to the consideration of some of the lessons she has 
communicated to us. The beginning of this paper intimated 
in a general way the points upon which these lessons bear. 
Now, however, it will be possible to indicate some of them 
with more precision. 

It is merely insisting upon the extension to the spiritual 
world of a principle universally valid elsewhere, when we say 
that the main reason why more is not accomplished in the 
spiritual life is that more is not attempted. And for the most 
part we attempt little because we are unacquainted with the 
immense possibilities God opens up to us. Only the exceptional 
person ever comes face to face with the question, “Should I 
practise meditation?” and. only the very extraordinary charac- 
ter ever realizes the possibility of aspiring even higher than 
this. Nor will people ever be likely to aim high in prayer, until 
they have attained to a confidence of soul which is as the con- 

*P. 148. 
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fidence of a child, unreserved, constant, exhaustless. The child 
dares anything, hopes for everything, relying not on personal 
ability but on parental love. The child considers intimacy as 
a right, and fears no rebuff from the heart whose affection it 
relies upon. This boldness seems to spring spontaneously from 
_ the utter absence of self-consciousness; and in most cases it 
disappears as the child grows in conscious life and gains fuller 
knowledge of external realities; its absence being the first sure 
sign that the child has lost that charming simplicity, that uncal- 
culating affection, that singleness, directness, and openness which 
render the little one so admirable a picture of the human 
soul in its state of primeval innocence. Such in most cases 
are the phenomena that accompany growth. Yet from some 
souls simplicity never departs; and these we recognize as being 
always children in purity, in frankness, in generosity, in power 
to win the affection of others. These, eminently, are souls fitted 
for contemplative prayer, for they are capable of loving God 
with that unique strength which accompanies concentration of 
purpose—a characteristic of children who, whether singing, or 
playing, or coaxing, work with such singleness and devotedness 
that they exhaust themselves, forgetting alike their own help- 
lessness, the passage of time, and the gaze of the critical or the 
friendly observer; or again pout, speak aloud, and put questions 
with the same delightful ingenuousness. Such souls are not 
unknown among us; every priest discovers them. Too often he 
finds also that their rare gifts have not been made the most of 
for the attainment of their sublime end, perfect union with God. 

In the person of Sister Thérése souls of this kind will find 
a real model. They will perceive her supreme confidence of 
spirit, and how admirably it contributed to work out her per- 
fection. They will learn, too, how she met and overcame the 
usual difficulties encountered in progress towards the life of 
union, temptations against faith, keen and continued suffering, 
the sight of irritating and unsuspected faults, weariness of spirit, 
an absolute lack of sympathetic and efficient guidance. 


A LESSON FOR THE LESS FAVORED. 


But, besides these favored ones, many other less gifted souls 
can be helped by the study of this life. A vast host of persons 
who lack these precious special predispositions for contemplation 
can still do much to fit themselves for it. If there be within 


. 
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the reader any timid aspirations for unitive love, this book will 
intensify and multiply them; if a single desire to learn the 
means of attaining to such love, he will be given many points 
for meditative study; if the least good-will to correct weak- 
nesses, he will learn how to undertake a far nore successful 
struggle than he has hitherto waged. 

It is this less favored type of soul, no doubt, that is most 
common, at least nowadays; souls- with many drawbacks to 
progress and yet with the desire and the underlying capability 
of great achievements. These have a good prospect of success 
if, after once obtaining a clear view of the goal, they employ 
their intelligence to study the situation and develop a mighty 
will to use all possible means of gaining ground. 

Now, one of the reasons why these souls fail to make more 
satisfactory advance is frequently their distressing consciousness 
of poverty and littleness. This would not hamper them if it 
were accompanied with joyful confidence in the richness of 
God’s mercy; it harms them greatly if it makes them intro- 
spective, hesitating, and fearful. Their chance of salvation, as 
Blosius teaches so emphatically, lies in their looking away from 
self and toward God, in remembering that if they are nothing, 
He is all. Sister Thérése is a model for them. It was her joy 
to be little and obscure; and she did not aim less high on that 
account. Few girls with her lowly opinion of herself would 
venture to struggle against numerous obstacles for the sake of 
entering upon a life ordinarily considered beyond the power of 
any but the strongest and best. Yet her simple confidence 
made her go straight ahead with the utmost reliance on God 
and with a lively hope that He would perfect her. ‘“ Mine is 
only a tiny little soul,” she says, “yet, I do not despond.” * 
And again: “Little though I am, I still may hope.” Nor 
does this confidence, in any sense, spring from the conscious- 
ness of sanctity; simplicity could tolerate no such motive of 
conduct as that. Had Sceur Thérése been a Magdalen, her 
conscience “laden with every imaginable crime,” she would not 
have possessed “one whit less confidence.” { So she declares; 
and we cannot help believing her. Did not the Magdalen her- 
self amaze the Apostolic Twelve with her sublime assurance 
based on trust in that measureless Goodness, whose trtie lovers 
cast away fear? bt 

*P, 190. t P. 145. tP. 200, 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR ALL. 


How many, again, are discouraged because unable to perform 
heroic penances. These will be consoled to learn that Sister 
Thérése “had not the courage of those great ascetics accus- 
tomed from their childhood to the greatest austerities. My 
penance consisted in breaking my will, keeping back a sharp 
word, doing little services without display, and many other 
things of that kind.” * We learn elsewhere of her practising 
penances such as these: To refrain from peevish complaint, 
when “on sitting down to paint, I find that my brushes have 
been meddled with, or that a ruler or a penknife is miss- 
ing”; to remain quite still and peacefully to endure the 
proximity during prayer of ‘“‘a sister who continually rattled 
her beads or some other thing”;{ to assist all seeking help, 
and yet never to do this “for appearance sake or in the hope 
that my services will be repaid”;§ to remain unconcerned 
when a sister, ‘“‘whilst washing the linen, continually sprinkled 
my face with the dirty soapsuds” ; || to answer instantly “ when 
some one rings for us or knocks at our door”; and to treat a 
person who was utterly disagreeable in every way with such 
gentleness that one day “she said to me good humoredly: 
‘Sister Thérése tell me now, what you find in me to attract 
you so? I never meet you but I see your face light up with 
a smile,’’’-—and this because, “when about to give her a sharp 
answer, I used to smile pleasantly, and turn the conversation 
into another channel.” * * 

All this makes a story both worthy and capable of imita- 
tion; and suggests a method of daily mortification that is apt 
to be very effective and quite difficult too, although at hand 
to every one. If any of us have need of greater purifica- 
tion by means of greater suffering, we may rely upon Provi- 
dence to send it to us, as he did to Sistcr Thérése, whose last 
years were full of physical pain and spiritual desolation. Even 
then her invariable method of meeting trials was the resolute 
maintenance of a huoyant, joyful spirit; and so constant was 
her cheerfulness that most of those about her had no idea of 
the extent of her suffering.f+ In all this, again, we discover a 
temper of mind which it is within the power of all to cultivate 
to a very considerable extent. 


*P. 107. 2° t¢P. 362. tP. 18.  §P. 164. YP. 190. (P. 252. **P. -166. 
tt See the Preface to the French edition by Sister Marie de Gonzague. 
“ . “ > 
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A POINT ON PRAYER. 


Another instructive trait in Sister Thérése, and one that will 
endear her to many souls, is this, that she could make little 
use of a set formula of prayer. As a.child at home she would 
go into a retired spot and think of God—a practice which, 
though “I did not then know it, . . . really was a medita- 
tion.”* During her last illness, it happened once that while 
praying she was asked: 

“What are you saying to our Lord?” 

“Nothing,” she replied; “7 am only loving Him.” t 

The following passage, perhaps, will help to give an idea of 
what she conceived prayer to be: 

“Except the Divine Office—-which, unworthy as I am, I say 
gladly every day—I do not choose my prayers out of books. 
Their number bewilders me, and their beauty makes it hard for 
me to choose. I cannot say them all, I am unable to make a 
selection amongst them; so I do like little children who have 
not learned to read, and simply tell the good God what I want. 
He never fails to understand me. 

“For me, prayer is an outburst of the heart, a glance up- 
wards to Heaven, a cry of gratitude and love uttered in afflic- 
tion or in gladness—or, in short, anything that raises the soul 
to God. Sometimes, when my mind suffers so much from dry- 
ness that not a single good thought occurs, I just say, ‘Our 
Father’ or ‘ Hail Mary,’ very slowly. I need no other prayers; 
these suffice, and are a Divine food for my soul.” { 

All this encourages us to believe that sometimes an inability 
to construct formal meditations may indicate an adaptation to a 
much ‘simpler and perhaps loftier kind of prayer. Neither are 
we to be disheartened altogether at experiencing a distaste for 
pious literature, *since we find Sister Thérése recording that for 
years “all spiritual reading -has palled upon me. Even the 
most beautiful books repel me; I read them either without 
understanding, or without going into their meaning. The only 
exceptions are the Holy Scripture and the /mitation, in which 
I find hidden manna, genuine and pure.” § 


SISTER THERESE’S STRENGTH OF WILL. 


In many ways, then, Sister Thérése very encouragingly dif- 
*P. 5% tP. 234. tP. 180. §P. 139. 
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fers from that exalted ideal which, being prohibitive of hope, 
takes the edge off ambition and puts an end to striving. Her 
successful pursuit of perfection is calculated to lead us to think 
that perhaps there may be some hope for us too. We may suc- 
ceed, perhaps, even though we lack traits possessed by more fortu- 
nate souls. But what Sister Thérése had in rich measure, and what 
is an absolutely necessary element of progress in prayer, is a single 
purpose strongly pursued. It is noteworthy in the lives of all 
the saints generally, how indomitable was their resolution. Even: 
the gentlest, like St. Francis de Sales and St. Philip Neri, were 
no exceptions. Nor is Sister Thérése built on different lines in 
this respect. Progress in prayer implies triumph over many and 
mighty obstacles; and when grace has done all its share, here 
remains much that can be done only by a resolute will. The 
necessity of such a will is insisted on by spiritual writers as 
simply absolute, as literally indispensable for success. There is 
a further truth to remember, too, and that is the will’s capacity 
of development. Most of us can gain considerable strength of 
will by training and exercising ourselves; a truth put by 
spiritual writers in the form of the principle that each tempta- 
tion overcome facilitates the conquest of the next; and again, 
that mortification must grow into a very habit of the soul. Not 
much is said of Sister Thérése’s having developed strength of 
will by conscious training; but it is certain that her will was a 
mighty one. Asa child she showed it in responding to her 
vocation; again, she displayed remarkable strength during long 
periods of combined spiritual aridity and physical suffering ; 
and still again when she taught her novices in such a way that 
they quickly realized how firm and unyielding her character was. 


HER-INTERVIEW WITH THE HOLY FATHER, POPE LEO XIII. 


But perhaps the most striking instance of her determina- 
tion and resolute bravery is to be found in the following naive 
account of how, when with a party of Pilgrims at Rome, she 
ventured to plead with the Holy Father to grant her what had 
been refused by the Superior of the Carmelites and the Bishop: 

“After the Mass of thanksgiving, which followed that of His 
Holiness, the audience began. Leo XIII., in a white soutane 
and cape, was seated in a great arm-chair, several prelates and 
church dignitaries standing beside him. Each pilgrim in turn 
knelt to kiss his foot and his hand, after which two ‘noble 
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guards’ touched him, as a sign to make way for the next. All 
were silent, but I was determined to speak when my turn came. 
Abbé Révérony, however, who stood at the Pope’s right hand, 
told us very decidedly that he forbade any appeal to the Holy 
Father. I looked at Céline for counsel; my heart was beating 
violently. She whispered, ‘Speak!’ 

“T was at the Pope’s knees; when I had kissed his foot he 
gave me his hand. I raised my eyes, wet with tears, and said: 
‘Holy Father, I have a great favor to ask of you.’ 

“He at once bent down so that his face nearly touched 
mine; his deep black eyes seemed to penetrate my very soul.’ 

“ «Holy Father,’ I went on to say, ‘in honor of your Jubilee, 
pray allow me to enter Carmel at the age of fifteen.’ 

“The Vicar-General, taken aback and somewhat ruffled, inter- 
fered: ‘Holy Father, she desires to enter Carmel; but she is a 
child, and the matter is now being considered by the superiors.’ 

“«Then, little one,’ said His Holiness, ‘you will do as the 
superiors decide.’ 

“I clasped my hands on his knees to insist still further. 
‘Holy Father,’ I exclaimed, ‘if you said “Yes,” everything 
would be settled.’ 

“He looked awhile at me, and then, marking each syllable 
distinctly, uttered these words: 

““* Well, well, you shall enter, if it be God’s will.’ 

“I would have said more, but the ‘noble guards’ requested 
me to rise. The Holy Father put his hand to my lips with 
paternal tenderness, raised it to bless me, and bestowed a long 
look upon me as I retired.” * 

_ But we must abstain from further quoting and further com- 
menting, and bring this notice to a close. The reader has per- 
ceived long since that the volume is one which well deserves to 
be read. It will encounter some adverse criticism, of course; 
no other result could be expected in the case of a book of 
such extreme naiveté and such holy simplicity. In fact, some 
portions of it cannot be read without raising the unpleasant 
apprehension that these pages may meet an unsympathetic eye, 
or may fall upon a coarse or callous heart. These passages are 
so indescribably childlike, so ingenuous, so sublimely unreserved, 
that they seem like the dreaming aloud of an innocent, imagina- 
tive child; and to subject them to the rough freedonr that 

* P...98. 
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critics commonly indulge in, would be positive brutality. Yet 
to place the volume in public circulation means that it must 
undergo such risks as this; and those most concerned are pre- 
pared, no doubt, to have it made the occasion of half-veiled 
sneers, or cynical warnings. It comforts us, however, to reflect 
that such criticism will be little calculated to lessen the effect 
of the book upon those elect souls for whose consolation and 
guidance the Holy Spirit intended it. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATOR’S WORK. 


A word in conclusion as to the work of the translator. He 
has succeeded in producing a volume of smooth, readable English ; 
his translating has been done, on the whole, correctly and intelli- 
gently. Still in certain minor respects there are imperfections, 
arising. in part from a necessarily limited acquaintance with the 
details of life in Carmel. The rendering of the French “ ovaison” 
by the English “‘orison”’ is questionable, at the best; and when, on 
page 189, we read ‘“‘ My orison was not the orison of quiescence,” 
we are almost sure completely to miss the playful and witty 
allusion intended by Sister Thérése in writing: ‘‘ My prayer was 
not the prayer of quiet.” It is also worth noting here, that 
Carmelites always use the word “ prayer” instead of “‘ medita- 
tion,”—the word commonly in use among religious,—a peculiarity 
that becomes quite significant when reflected upon. The reader’s 
attention may be drawn to another detail of the routine in 
Carmel, not evident from the present volume and yet of help 
in appreciating some portions of it. It is the fact that the 
Carmelites have no common work-room, as other religious have, 
but work in their cells privately, except for an hour after dinner 
and collation, when they assemble together with their sewing and 
are permitted to speak to each other. Fetetat 

The translation, as we have said, reads ‘easily * ‘it is ott as it 
should be, yet it is not always: perfectly idiomatic. ~Mr.*Dziewicki 
did not undertake a rendering: of the poems, which occupy some 
one ‘hundred and fifty pages in the original; and for this omission 
a ready pardon may be extended, since effective translation of 
poet#y,- and especially of French poetry, isa difficult’ when’ it’ is 
not an impossible task. But, on the whole, the French edition 
is considerably richer and more satisfactory than the English, 
although with the disadvantage of being bound in paper. Over 
and above the contents of the translation there are contained in 
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the latest French edition a number of very interesting com- 
ments from distinguished priests and prelates; some few pages 
of prayers composed by Sister Thérése; and several fine illus- 
trations. One of these, a photograph of the body of Sister 
Thérése lying on a bier, is so strikingly beautiful that the failure 
to reproduce it is most regrettable. We should say, too, that 
the lack of an index, and of other little aids to the reader, is a 
defect in the translation. 

Some of our readers may feel interested in learning that 
before the publication of the present translation, Sister Thérése’s 
autobiography had been done into English by a Carmelite nun 
in one of our American houses. That translation included Sister 
Thérése’s poems. The opinion may be ventured that at least in 
fidelity of detail the Carmelite translation, in all probability, was 
well worth printing; but the publishing house to which the MS. 
was submitted, being rather reluctant to undertake the publication 
of a biography, returned the MS. to lie hidden in its native clois- 
ter. Regret this incident though we may, we rejoice, as surely all 
the Carmelites do, that a second translation was fortunate enough 
to discover a publisher who could appreciate the work. And 
so at last the book has been presented to the English-reading 
public, to that public’s joy and edification. 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART II.— Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘OUT WEST.” 


Out West! Out WeEsT!’” 

Over and over, during the rapturous days 
and nights of his wonderful journey, Joyce re- 
iterated the magical phrase, realizing ever more 
vividly the vital charm and auspicious promise 

of the vision it evoked. Unlike most spirited school-boys of 
Eastern environment, he had escaped the Indian-shooting fever; 
probably because blood-and-thunder juvenile literature had sel- 
dom fallen his dimeless way! But now, in the rationally ad- 
venturous spirit of a manhood which as yet was but a survival 
of boyish youth, his heart quickened, his blood glowed at the 
mere name of the “Land of promise.” E£/ Dorado! The 
Golden West! It was characteristic of Joyce that this was the 
title by which, in thought, he specified his goal! 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies, Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy’s sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at aii Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs, Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. 
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With a manly disregard for superfluous luxury characterizing 
the rich Westerner when unaccompanied by his wife, Raymond 
had rejected the private drawing-room pressed upon him by the 
friendly superintendent in favor of a section in the sleeper, to 
whose upper berth he consigned Joyce, saying that east of 
Cheyenne, at least, the lack of a window would be an advan- 
tage, sound sleep being more conducive to ultimate enjoyment 
than too much midnight sight-seeing! But the excited Joyce’s 
cat-naps were concessions to nature which the young American 
traveller resented as an irretrievable waste of time and oppor- 
tunity; and failing in his ingenuous attempt to prospect the 
country through the ventilators, he passed his nights between 
snatches of sleep, and surreptitious darts between densely cur- 
tained berths to the platform, where the drowsy porter gra- 
ciously corroborated his opinions of the country, recognizing in 
his pompous youth and complacent inexperience a type disposed 
to “spread” itself in the vital matter of fees. 

East of Chicago, where Raymond’s business detained him 
for days, there was little to impress Joyce very deeply, but 
everything to interest and delight him. He exulted in the 
mere impetus of the “Limited” as it sped onwards. The 
monotonous resonance of wheel and track fascinated him; the 
engine’s imperious signals thrilled him, and he was conscious of 
a new and most gratifying sense of self-importance which 
heightened the carriage of his head, and caused him to square 
his young shoulders proudly, as he showed himself at stations 
where the express halted; or fared luxuriously and at ease, 
served by the dapper waiters in the dining-car, while outside 
his window the pageant of Nature solicited his eyes. But 
although his few and local previous journeys had not prepared 
Joyce for the scenic beauty and grandeur now revealed to him, 
it was the Republic’s multiform social types that claimed his 
chief attention,—human rather than inanimate nature that at- 
tracted him magnetically. His enthusiastic absorption of new 
impressions touched as well as amused Raymond, whose wonder- 
years were behind him; and he liked Joyce better rather than 
less for his riotous spirits, which proving contagious, soon in- 
fected the entire car. The too stern self-control of his college- 
years was suddenly relaxed with a vengeance; and in the bliss- 
ful rebound from unnatural self-repression, Joyce not only took 
fullest advantage of present freedom, but likewise made up for 
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lost time! He flirted flagrantly with some dashing young 
Western girls returning from school like birds from captivity ; 
played recklessly at poker with a wild trio from Harvard, 
bound eventually for the Klondike; and, between times, chatted 
with Raymond in the genial atmosphere of the smoking-room, 
with all the simplicity and guileless familiarity of an indulged 
son. Meantime, Raymond was studying his protégé under new 
conditions, and apart from the social circle in whose reflected 
light he had shone more or less artificially; and the result of 
the man of the world’s keen analysis, on the whole, was satis- 
factory. He recognized youthful vanity and assurance, the 
unconscious presumption and innocent complacence of simple 
traditions and worldly inexperience, and the discrepant weakness 
of a character formed and matured exclusively on its intellec- 
tual side. But against these inevitable flaws and faults he set 
Joyce’s redeeming virtues of heart and brain. With warm 
human affections and superior intelligence to work upon, Ray- 
mond knew that noble results were possible; and he resolved 
that the virgin field of Joyce’s character as a man and worker 
should be sown without delay. 

“Let us have a long talk, my boy,” he said, late on their 
second night out from Chicago, when the smoking-room was at 
last deserted by all save themselves. ‘Further along the road 
I may be less at liberty’ (later on, Joyce valued the modesty 
of this statement), “and this quiet stretch of Nebraska prairie 
presents few features to distract your attention. Therefore I 
vote that you turn your thoughts to the duties before you!” 

Joyce laughed excitedly. 

“If I can,” he agreed; “but I feel as if prosaic duties were 
all behind me in the East! My blood has been on fire since 
we struck the inland Metropolis! New York is Cosmopolis, but 
Chicago seems to me the great American heart of things! Its 
mere atmosphere sparkles with the real American spirit of 
ambition, hazard, success!” 

“Success is your ideal of life, eh? Well, that’s all right 
enough, a high aim being granted. Unworthy success is the 
most tragic of human failures. But what I wish to discuss at 
present is your future berth. The Pioneer, as you know, is a 
daily newspaper; but your sub-editorship applies solely to the 
weekly supplement,—an up-to-date review of men, books, and 
events of the day, which it strikes me you are specifically 
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equipped to tackle successfully. Pearson’s candidate, about whom 
he wired me, was Dryman, a superannuated college-professor, 
who in my opinion would be the wrong man for the place,— 
since the live young West needs sympathetic rather than didactic 
handling, ethically. The coast beyond the Rockies has a colossal 
intellectual future, but its characteristic will be indigenous 
strength, not extraneous superfineness; and only vital ethics, as 
distinguished from devitalizing zsthetics, can stimulate its culture!”’ 

“I’m with you, Mr. Raymond! The ‘higher criticism’ and 
‘over-cultured’ fads are artificial, and therefore decadent! / 
understand that nothing false or affected can impose, for a 
moment, upon a humanity still face to face with open-air nature! 
You’re dead right! Age isn’t in it with me! You just wait, 
and see how I’ll stand by you!” : 

“Hurrah, Joyce! I knew that a level-headed, red-blooded 
son of the people, with youth in his veins and human sympa- 
thies in his heart to balance the cult of the schools in his brain, 
was the young American for my vacancy! But a youngster 
like you must work under orders. In politics, for instance, 
though Pearson is a rabid Republican, while I back the Demo- 
crats every time, the Pioneer is rigidly neutral; and I have 
never regretted its original policy. Religiously, it is an open 
arena;—and both of these points are fixed quantities! But 
inside of these fences you’ll have a free pasture. I want you 
to reach out to‘the best in life, to the best in literature, to the 
best in humanity, and cry out to the West,—‘ 7his is your af- 
jfinity! Identify yourself with it! Assimilate it! Be faithful 
to it!’ It is in the heart of your youth and class to utter this 
challenge sincerely; and sincerity alone carries conviction. Now 
I wonder if you sade, at all, my justification for staking on you, 
—or am I talking Red Indian and Chinese to ears attuned to 
Greek accents?” 

“Oh I sade all right, Mr. Raymond, and the berth suits me 
‘ down to the ground. I’ll fit in like a T. Don’t you lose any 
sleep over my first number!” 

“That’s the talk, my boy! Now let us come down to 
figures. How much did Boston offer you?” 

“Just any old sum, according to space; but the space was 
unpleasantly opened to unlimited limits. Last summer I beat 
the band by averaging twenty-five a week; but it kept me 
hustling, I tell you!” 
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“Well, in consideration of my responsibility for your Western 
venture, I’ll double the twenty-five! And if your first number 
booms, and Pearson agrees not to wipe up the floor with you, 
I'll put you in railroad or mine-stock to the aggregate amount 
of a year’s extra ten per week,—which will give you a start as 
a bloated bondholder, and pay you in decent dividends. Is that 
© K? A frank yes or no!” 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Raymond; and thank you! But if it’s 
quite the same to you, make it mine-stock, will you? I sha’n’t 
feel real Western till I strike a nugget! But now—now—I 
hope you won’t misunderstand me if I—if I mention that you— 
that you were kind enough to say—” 

“Rush to your destruction! Now’s your time! What was 
] kind enough to say? Out with it!” 

Joyce, bracing himself for a desperate plunge, dug both 
hands deep in his pockets. 

“T—I don’t wish to be only a salaried man all the best 
years of my life,’ he objected. “I could turn off your sup- 
plements like hot cakes,—that work will be just a sinecure for 
me;—and have both hands in real business, besides! The West 
is my big chance for—for finance—and politics! I staked on 
the Press because it seemed to me the axis rotating all the 
social forces; but it’s only at the top that journalism counts in 
cold cash, and there are other spokes in the wheel that would 
be a jolly good stepping-stone for me. Now you mentioned 
that you could put me on ‘a dozen rich scents’—” 

“Ye gods!” interrupted Raymond,—‘the insatiable greed 
and incredible folly of the masculine infant let loose! Look 
here, you young spurter, the first ‘scent’ is already specified as 
mine-stocks, isn’t it? Did I promise the entire dozen in a 
wholesale whiff, before you brushed the car-dust off you? Be 
content to go. slow, will you? ‘Western finance and politics’ 
for a new-born babe like you? Great Shasta! A long rope in 
‘Frisco would hang you in a jiffy, higher than Telegraph Hill!” 

Joyce’s silence did not give consent. Raymond began to 
look irritated. 

“ Hang it, you upstart,” he growled; “‘so you’re after wealth 
for its personal uses, are you,—with never a thought of the 
responsibility it entails? Now mind what I say,—if you wish 
selfish happiness, if you wish individual liberty, if you wish 
human life in the sense of development along elective lines,— 
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pray, if you pray but one prayer in your life, to be delivered 
from wealth, rather than to be bound hand and foot by it! 
Because its chains are golden, simpletons like you think them 
light to carry! Freedom ends where wealth begins! Smoke 
that in your cigar, Young America!” 
“The poor man strangles on smoke like that, Mr. Raymond!” 
“Speak for yourself, you one-eyed gosling! J have been a 
poor man, and I know the breed,—which would not thank you 
for answering for it! It’s true blue straight through, with a 
fine sense of justice; and only fools and knaves misrepresent as 
social malcontents the grand American masses! Labor and 
Capital have no quarrel in my region, anyway! My boys know 
that I can employ and pay them, through bad times and good, 
only because I have capital, and not penury, behind me! Wealth, 
save in its initial stage of accumulation, is distributive, not con- 
centrative; and the socialist shot that fells an American multi- 
millionaire, death-wounds the pay-roll of half the country. Even 
Shylockian Capitalism, which is the rare exception and not the 
rule, wrongs only the individual! The general prosperity is 
inevitably stimulated by the mere existence of national wealth!” 
‘‘But the terrible contrast between the rich and the "poor, 
Mr. Raymond! The cruel difference of life—” 
“The cant of the selfish materialist; ot the truth of the 
humanitarian and philanthropist! ‘The cruel difference of 
life?’ What is life? Is life in the rosewood and gilding of my 
private car, and in the shanty-logs of my road-hand as it bears 
me past him,—or in his and my immortal soul, rational mind, 
human heart, and physical manhood? No man, worth the name, 
really cares a fig for externals! Shelter, adequate food and 
covering, and an Eve according to the after-thought of Paradise, 
satisfies the original Adam! It is the unphilosophical feminine 
mind that fails to adjust. desire to the individual capacity for 
enjoying its gratification. Hence satiating and wasteful feasts, 
superfluous court-trains, and unoccupied palaces! Ju how far 
we men of America are justified in conceding to our women’s per- 
sonal extravagance and social snobbery is a question to which, 
for the present, at least, arbitration seems the only answer. 
The weak point of this solution is an Irish bull,—the arbitra- 
tion is exclusively one-sided! Hence divided life-interests of 
man and woman,—virtually divorcing husband and wife!” 
Joyce pondered the subject in perplexed silence. Behind 
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Raymond’s words he divined unspoken meanings. His thoughts 
adverted to Mrs. Raymond, and for the first time the possibility 
suggested itself to him that Raymond’s marriage was not a 
happy one! Fearing lest Raymond should read his suspicion, 
he plunged into an alien subject. 

“To return to the question of wealth,” he said; “even you, 
who make its possession such a serious matter, must acknowledge 
its compensations! All the beauty and pleasure and fineness 
and sweetness of life, for instance— ” 

“In their true forms are the heritage of our common 
humanity, my boy. There is no such beauty on sale as a star- 
lit heaven; no pleasure so satisfying as a man’s innate con- 
sciousness of reproachless rectitude, and no fineness or sweet- 
ness in the world to be compared, for example, with a child’s 
unsullied heart! Gold buys no ‘real things of life, but the 
world’s externals only! But as to ‘compensations,’ yes,—wealth 
adjusts its compensations to the compensated. Every man finds 
his level in all things, eventually ;—the rich materialist in grati- 
fication of the senses, the philanthropist in benefactions, the 
churchman in sectarian charities, and so on!” 

* And you, Mr. Raymond? Excuse me if I seem too per- 
sonal! I am striving to understand your point of view.” 

The man turned his face towards his lowered window, and 
gazed unseeingly into the opaque blur representing the outer 
night. Beyond the pane he could distinguish nothing; for its 
surface reflected only the lighted room with its smoke-dimmed 
atmosphere, its panelled walls, and embossed leather couches. 

“IT am still serving for my compensation, Joyce,” he answered, 
finally, in a smothered voice; ‘‘ and for more reasons than one, 
it may be well for me to remind you that each associate of a 
man’s life is destined to speed or retard his heart’s desire! It 
is not what we do, but what we are, that sways our contempor- 
aries. Our deeds may or may not live after us, but our personal 
character inevitably works the good or evil of our span of life. 
Keep in mind always, that your standards can never be your 
own exclusively. Your social circle reflects them more or less 
faithfully, and youth is set for the rise or fall of associate youth. 
In welcoming you to my life, my boy, I trust you to serve, 
not to fail me!” 

He rose before Joyce could answer, and disappeared down 


the aisle of the sleeper. An instinct of delicacy restrained Joyce 
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from following him. Instead, he flung himself petulantly across 
the aisle, full-length upon the long side-sofa. Clasping his 
hands behind his head, he stared fixedly roofwards, thinking, 
thinking ! . 

The splendid rush of the train rumbling reverberantly along 
the level tracks, the breeze of the prairies sighing sibilantly at 
his screened open window, the fugitive shower of sparks and 
fine, sharp coal-dust pattering against the pane which Raymond 
had lowered, sobbed a minor accompaniment to his melancholy 
thoughts. Accident, whirlwind, and fire had evolved in the past, 
would evolve in the future, from the speed of the Limited, the 
winds of the great plains, the engine’s prisoned fire: and these 
tragical possibilities seemed but a reflection and prophecy of 
human catastrophe, now that life was revealing itself to him in 
its passionate ambitions, its stress of suffering, its bitter-sweet 
torture of love! When he sought his berth at last, he climbed 
upward very softly, making no descent till morning, though the 
porter, automatically blackening boots while nodding over them 
in spasmodic dozes, yet kept one eye open for the midnight- 
visitant whom he esteemed as ‘‘a perfect gem’man!” What 
had saddened Joyce? What, save a sensitive realization that 
his benefactor had made a virtual appeal to him to stand by, 
and not against him, in his private as well as his public life— 
an appeal grand in its humility, its simplicity, its generosity, its 
noble faith and trust! 

That Raymond had suspected such an appeal to be neces- 
sary, was Joyce’s reproach and shame; yet that he had not 
scorned to make it, was a tribute redeeming the reproof; and 
Joyce vowed to prove worthy of it. With young eyes suddenly 
opened to the truth, he saw Mrs. Raymond’s attitude in general 
and particular, in a clearer light than previously had illumined 
it; and in sympathy with the man tossing sleeplessly below 
him, he resented and censured all that hitherto he had admired 
in her brilliant and superficial type. From the vision of her 
restless, soulless, sensuous beauty, his thoughts drifted to the 
impulsive Mina, who, whimsical little sprite though she was, had 
a passionate human heart in her; but it was not until his 
wakeful dreams conjured up the peaceful image of Gladys, that 
with a sigh half-wistful, half sweetly content, he sank into calm, 
deep slumber. 

But Raymond still tossed restlessly. -Had Joyce quite un- 
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derstood him, he wondered. And if so; had he done well or ill 
to speak quite clearly? The vanity of youth, the unconscious 
cruelty of immaturity, might circumvent the identical end he 
had striven‘to serve! Giving Joyce’s nobility the benefit of the 
doubt, his own uncertainty, nevertheless, made him far from 
happy; and his curt manner and sharp speech to Joyce, the 
next morning, effectually repelled in advance any renewal of 
the previous night’s discussion. Yet, as they were crossing the 
plains of Wyoming, the irrepressible Joyce ventured an eager 
question. 

“Mr. Raymond,” he said suddenly, “did you ever know 
another rich man to regard wealth just as you do,—or a woman 
of the classes who would sympathize with a man at all, if he 
found himself rich in a slap, and wanted to put theories like 
yours into practice?” 

For an instant Raymond frowned. Then he stared at the 
earnest young face, and his stern eyes softened. 

“Yes, my boy,” he answered ;-‘‘I have known one rich man, 
at least, whose convictions were identical with my own. And 
if heritage counts, as in this case it does if I am any judge of 
women, his daughter’s fortune will be devoted to the fulfilment 
of his dreams. The man was my friend, Boyle Broderick! Of 
course you know that my ward is a great heiress. Wealth 
complicates and sometimes blights a lonely woman’s life; but I 
think the problem will be solved for Gladys when a little book 
recording her father’s wishes is given into her hands. In case 
of my death, it would reach her at once, since he willed that 
no guardianship should succeed mine, after her twenty-first 
birthday. She is now twenty-three; and fully equipped, in my 
opinion, to control her own fortune. Perhaps I should say, in- 
stead, to disseminate it; since Boyle Broderick’s ambition was 
not that his daughter should hoard her wealth, but rather that 
her hands should sow it broadcast for the good of her day and 
generation !”’ 

But the gospel of renunciation found no advocate in Hiram 
Josselyn’s son, who regarded it as the wild fanaticism of a 
social Quixote, rather than as the logical creed of a practical 
Christian. He squirmed uneasily, and started up with relieved 
alacrity as the train halted at a God-forsaken little station near 
the Black Hills of Wyoming. 

The scattered cottages of the settlement—which, including 
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the track-side sheds and shanties of the railroad hands, num- 
bered perhaps three dozen in all—scarcely broke the level 
monotony of the sage-brush waste, overshadowed in effect by 
the proximate mountain-region whose uncanny outlines loomed 
like ghostly shapes beyond the desolate plain. The most im- 
posing structure was a two-storied frame building distinguished 
by a monster sign asserting it to be a “Hotel.” The preten- 
tious title amused Joyce,-and he was in the act of calling Ray- 
rond's attention to it when something more interesting caught 
his eye,—the striking figure of an attractive young girl, poised 
lithely in the hotel doorway. She stood with ringed hands on 
her splendid hips, swaying lissomely to and fro from toe to 
heel, like a child too vivacious for repose. She had a whole- 
some air of good grooming, as the saying goes; and was modishly 
attired in a natty light blue shirt-waist, a dark blue serge skirt, 
and tan shoes and belt, the latter dangling a leather chatelaine 
hung with useful trinkets. Her wrists were bangled, and her 
accentuated pompadour, pointed low on her forehead in a too 
sharp slant, was crowned by a black velvet butterfly-bow which, 
as Joyce discovered later, had a bewitching little habit of flut- 
tering out of its place, to be caught on the wing by her hand. 
As his car halted opposite her, he recognized that her rippling 
brown hair was touched up to ruddy lights, that her mischiev- 
cus mottled gray eyes consciously challenged his admiration, 
and that her sweet, square-cornered mouth, piquantly at vari- 
ance with her superlatively pert little nose, ended in two danc- 
ing dimples. She smiled radiantly as she met Joyce’s eyes, but 
coquettishly retreated as he gravitated towards her. Formerly, 
he had resisted her type, which had been no novelty in his 
college-town; but now, in the exuberant assertion of his liber- 
ated youth, he felt resistlessly attracted to her! As he pursued 
her across the threshold, he found himself facing a station lunch- 
counter, behind which his siren twirled herself with the frolic- 
some grace of a kitten. 

“Tea, coffee, soup, lemonade, hard-boiled eggs, cold meats, 
pies, cakes, and sandwiches,” she rattled off, nimbly. Her voice, 
like her face, was exultant with youth. She had the magnetic 
charm of glorious health and reckless spirits. Her cheeks and 
lips glowed with a rich, deep color that seemed but the visible 
effervescence of her vital physique. As Joyce tossed his cap to 
the counter, she caught it up jauntily, and fanned herself, smil- 
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ing over it at him. “ Hot, isn’t it?” she interpolated, genially. 
“Excuse me for forgetting to remember yours! Tea, coffee, 
soup, lemonade—” 

“Yes, a lemonade, please! ‘Hot?’ Why, this isn’t a 
sample of what our car is! And you are raising a beautiful 
breeze!” 

“Oh, it’s my business to cool the lemonade, you know,— 
and to sweeten it, of course!” She laughed coquettishly, and 
flashed him a gray-eyed glance that he returned with interest. 
“But aren’t you going to treat your gentleman-friend?” she 
inguired. ‘“‘Tea, coffee, soup, lemonade—” 

“Nothing,” interrupted Raymond, curtly. “ Yours is a new 
face here, my girl. I see my friend Fritz; but where is his 
brother?” He glanced, as he spoke, towards a white-aproned 
German, who was serving the few other patrons. 

“My! You’re an old hand, are n’t you?” smiled the girl, 
cordially. ‘“Fritz’s brother? He’s gone West,—where all good 
people go while they live! I guess my goodness must have 
petered out on the way,—for I started more than a year ago, 
and haven’t arrived there yet!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say, of course: that I’m working my way to 
’Frisco! Ohio was too low pay for me! I’m. going to grow 
up with the country!” 

“So am I! ‘Me, too!’” seconded Joyce; and their young 
eyes met responsively. 

“Oh, look here, now, young woman, this is all dead non- 
sense, you know?” protested Raymond, earnestly. “Nice girls 
can’t tramp across the country on chance, like young men; 
and you’re all out of place at this junction. If I pass you to 
Ohio, will you go back to your home and family, and stay 
there?” seg 

“Not much I'won’t! I didn’t get this far to back out at 
the end! No, sir! Anyway, all my folks are dead; so I’m 
my own home and family, thank you!” 

“ Hier, yout” called out the German manager, sternly. 
“Don’t you get fresh mit no railroad-boss!* Ach, himmel/ 
That girl mit red hair,—she vas crazy already!” 

“ That preaching old maid a railroad-boss?” jeered the girl 
to Joyce, as Raymond sauntered towards Fritz. “In Fritz’s 
eye, he is! He can’t fool me with his passes!” 
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“But he really is a railroad president, as well as a great 
capitalist!” confided Joyce. “James Raymond of California, 
don’t you know!” 

“My goodness! Then why can’t he pass me out West, 
where I want to go? I guess a girl’s got just as much right 
to make her fortune as he has! There’s lots of demand for 
bright girls in the West, and the pay’s a heap better! What 
on earth’s #e got against it?” 

“TI suppose he thinks you are too—too young and—and 
pretty "— 

“I’m eighteen; and my looks haven’t cut much ice yet, 
that 7 know of! Say, get him to pass me, will you?” 

“T fear I shall fail! Mr. Raymond stands by his own con- 
victions. But I—I— Will you allow me—” 

“No, I won’t! I’m an American young lady, if I am in 
business! No Johnnie tips me, and don’t you forget it! But 
a president’s pass is another thing! My! All he has to do is 
to write it!” . 

“Well, I’ll try him once more for you. But he’ll have to 
know your name, you know!” 

“Oh, my name’s Pearl Ripley! Sorry my gold card-case 
isn’t handy this morning, but my diamonds are being cleaned 
at the jeweller’s !” 

They laughed in unison, as Joyce dashed towards Ray- 
mond,—a glad, innocent young laugh; yet Raymond eyed 
Joyce’s face disapprovingly. He recognized the danger-egnals 
of susceptible, impetuous youth. 

“Oh, Mr. Raymond,” pleaded Joyce, eagerly, ‘ ‘she’s awfully 
decent, truly:—straight as a die, and insulted when I offered 
her money! Won’t you please pass her West instead of East? 
All she wants is her chance; and she’s—only a girl!” 

“Precisely because she is only a girl, Joyce, she would not 
have one chance in a million to keep ‘straight as a die,’ alone 
in San Francisco! Too many of her sort have come to grief 
there already. I cannot help her to certain ruin!” 

“Ts it possible for me to buy her a through ticket here?” 

“If you do, you will. prove yourself a knave first, and a 
fool after; and her future will be on your hands. Let her be! 
Fritz is a steady old boy, and she boards with his mother. | 
have told him to keep an eye on her, and she will be all right 
where she is! Come! Time’s up!” 
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“All aboard,” called the conductor: The engine whistled 
shrilly. Raymond started for the train. 

“No go,” reported Joyce, sorrowfully. “I’m awfully sorry, 
Pearl!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” — the girl, too proud to betray 
her disappointment, though rising tears blurred her eyes. ‘“ No- 
body wants his old passes, anyway! My fare may buy him a 
Sunday Hymn Book! Thank you all the samey! You’re a 
gentleman, you are! Say, what’s your name and address?” 

Joyce tossed her a card. 

“Office Pioneer,” he panted. ‘“ That’s all the address I 
know yet. It’s a San Francisco newspaper. Good-by, Pearl!” 

“By-by! See you later! Speak as’ we pass by, won’t 
you?” 

She laughed at his hearty “ You bet I will!” and her eyes 
followed him admiringly as he ran like a young deer to the 
last car of the moving train, and waved his cap from the plat- 
form. Then she turned back to Fritz, with a pirouette descrip- 
tive of reviving spirits; and treated him to a gay pas: seul 
which, however, he disdained to notice. 

“Say, I’ve done a good morning’s work!” she exulted. 
“You and your wonderful ‘boss’ indeed! That beauty-faced 
boy’s worth twenty priggish old presidents, and I'll have a 
gentleman-friend to show me round ’Frisco! Our: mash don’t 
end in this graveyard,—no, sir! ‘Mr. Joyce Josselyn, San Fran- 
cisco!’ Um! I guess that’s address enough for me!” 

“That young man,—he vas one big fool, yahwoh//” re- 
marked the phlegmatic Fritz, stolidly polishing the glasses. He 
held them up to the light, and breathed on them painstakingly ; 
but not once did his blue eyes wander to his tormentor. Even 
Vaterland sentiment drew the line at this red-haired - girl, who 
smiled not on one but many! But the good Herr Raymond 
had asked’ him to have a care of her. Ach’ He ventured a 
glance at his charge, and she grimaced at him saucily, wriggled 
her pompadour in derisive salute, arrested her butterfly-bow in 
its flight towards him,.and bobbed him a ‘gay little courtesy. 
The disconsolate Fritz threw up his blue eyes despairingly, ran 
his hand wildly through his flaxen hair, gave the last glass a 
final polish on the bib of ‘his white upton, and sank into Teu- 
tonic melancholy. ~ ic : 

Joyce, meantime, had made his way through the train to his 
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own car, in rather a shamefaced fashion. But beyond giving 
him a single sharp glance as he appeared, Raymond betrayed 
no remembrance of the little episode already miles behind them. 

“Get a blank from the rack ,and jot down a wire for me, 
will you?” he asked, as Joyce was resuming his seat. “I 
must: get it off at the first opportunity.” 

Joyce went for the blank, and opened his eyes as he took 
down the message. It was to a famous Western governor, not 
soliciting but granting an appointment. Long after the message 
was written, Joyce gnawed his pencil thoughtfully. It was 
dawning upon him that Raymond’s ideas might be worthy even 
his consideration! Yet the face of Pearl Ripley haunted him 
reproachfully. It would have been so easy for Raymond to 
pass her! He found himself wishing that she were indeed his 
companion in this train rushing gallantly westward! He had 
had to live up to Carruthdale’s gentlewomen; and of a sudden 
it impressed him as distinctly refreshing to return to his original 
level of social simplicity. 

This girl was prettier and brighter, and infinitely less pro- 
vincial and more dashing, than Mandy, yet she appealed to his 
heart like an evoluted Mandy,—with the tender charm of a 
memory of youth. And she had such a pretty name,—Pearl, 
Pearl, Pearl! Joyce scribbled it on the margin of the blank, to 
see how it looked in his handwriting. Then he erased it in 
haste with a guilty blush, and a nervous eye on Raymond. 

Raymond had telegraphed to have a private car attached at 
Ogden, where he changed to his own road: Then Joyce began 
to conceive a faint idea of the status of the man to whom a 
propitious Providence had allied his own humble fortune! Tele- 
grams and special messengers multiplied. Representatives of 
railroad, mining, and real-estate corporations began to board the 
train here, there, and everywhere, holding private interviews with 
Raymond, from which Joyce, to his surprise and disappoint- 
ment, was excluded. But his eager human interest in the 
Mormon State diverted his mind from the “points” he was 
missing; and Raymond considerately introduced him to the 
picturesque Centaurs of the local press, who, dashing on _ horse- 
back across country to way-stations and junctions, caught the 
train “on the fly” to interview the returning Californian, whose 
comings and goings were of vital interest to the entire West. 
Finally, just as the train was pulling out from Golconda,—cheered 
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by mounted army officers, Raymond’s friends from Fort Scott,— 
a special steamed in from San Francisco, bearing a famous 
representative of the Associated: Press, who informed Joyce that 
a “beat” interview with Jim Raymond was worth more to him, 
in the West, than a cipher from the President of the United 
States! Joyce gasped in silence; and examined, with a respect 
unanticipated a few days earlier, the roll, laughingly flung to 
him by Raymond, of newly-arrived Péoneers. 

But even the /zoneers lacked permanent charm, in the face 
of far Western scenery. The further West he was borne the 
brighter the atmosphere seemed to Joyce, the more stimulating 
the ozone, the more fascinating humanity! The alkali wastes, 
the deserts of sage-brush, the sandy plateaus, the gloom of the 
Black Hills, the monotonous stretches of uninhabited plain 
representing the bleaker portion of his journey, had been more 
than redeemed by the wonderful Rockies with their awful 
gorges and foamy rapids, their dense pine forests and glistening 
summits, their salmon rivers and Indian spearers, and the 
mining-camps, old and new, with their ore-laden burros,—the 
plodding mountain kindred of the ponies of the plains. But 
not until the region of the snow-sheds was reached did Eastern 
Joyce feel that his cup of experience at last was full! He 
never forgot the glow and thrill of the sunlit air,—cold from 
the mountains, yet fragrant with summer,—blowing in freshly 
between the long wooden stretches of shed, beyond which 
forest and mountain, river and prairie, and even a hint of far 
seas, seemed commingled! Then the wonderful cornfields of 
the Sacramento Valley flashed like sunbeams towards Oakland, 
whence an all too short sail across the turquoise waters of San 
Francisco Bay landed Joyce within the Golden Gate! 

As he leaped on shore, he threw up his cap in an access of 
youthful enthusiasm; and‘ slipping aside unnoticed, as a crowd 
of welcoming friends surrounded Raymond, “rushed” a char- 
acteristic telegram to his startled and mystified, yet tearfully 
happy mother :— 


“ There’s nothing the matter with the West and Joyce 
Josselyn! We're all right! JOYCE.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE HOUSE AT PETIT-COURONNE. 


THE HOME OF CORNEILLE. 


fe ORNEILLE, who was born at Rouen, in the Rue 
§ de la Pie, died in Paris, in the Rue d’Argenteuil, 
and both houses have disappeared beneath the 


WAN: §=picks of fanatic partisans or in the disorder of 
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revolutions. 

Is this to be regretted ? 

No! A great man is less associated with the places of his 
birth and death than with the scenes of the work which made 
him famous, and this work Corneille did, for the most part, in 
the Norman house at Petit-Couronne. 

This house was purchased by Antoine Corneille, keeper-in- 
charge of forests and streams, in order that the balmy air might 
benefit his son Pierre, who, like Voltaire and Fontenelle, Hugo 
and other illustrious men, was frail and sickly in his childhood. 
This purchase permitted the Corneilles to escape an epidemic 
which desolated Rouen. The house was well situated near the 
Seine, Antoine Corneille having made a good choice. 

Unfortunately, Pierre had not the commercial aptitude of 
Shakspere or Hugo, and failed to preserve this little heritage, 
doubly dear to his heart as son and poet. 

From Corneille to our time the history of the house is easy 
to trace. 

It was sold to Antoine Corneille on the 7th of June, 1608, 
and after his death the property was sold by his son to Jacques 
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Voisin, Sieur du Neubosc, for 5,100 livres. Then it passed to 

the Marquis de Lys, then to a family of Ventinelles, and after- 

ward, when they emigrated, became national property, as do 

all estates in such cases. . 

Later, a citizen, Mory, purchased it from the Treasury, and 
finally the precious house passed into the hands of farmers. 

The village, of about four hundred inhabitants, in which this 

property lies has a 

sweet _ tranquillity. 

The houses are low, 

of one story, and in 

the midst is an old 

church, surrounded 

by trees. After leav- 

ing the station and 

passing through the 

quiet village to a lane, 

one finds the house, 


THE FIREPLACE. 


encircled by walls, 
bearing on a tablet 
the words: “ This 
house, which was the 
property of Pierre 
Corneille, purchased 
by his father in 1608, 
now belongs to the 
Department de la 
Seine-Inférieure, 
bought in 1874, and 
restored in 1878.” 
Entering, one finds a room furnishéd after the manner of a 
salon, which has a high fireplace, with brick columns and fine 
andirons. In the second room is a plate, bearing the arms of 
the family and the device of Corneille, “Counselor and advo- 
cate of the king; born the 6th of June, 1606; died the Ist 
of October, 1684.” Lt mihi res non rebus me submittere conor— 
I wish to subdue things, and not to be subdued by them; a 
device well designed for the man who wrote Les Horaces. 
Surrounded by the trees of the orchard is the kitchen-garden, 


THE WELL. 
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the well, the pierre de montoiy where the poet so often tied his 
horse, and one feels here the evocation of the man and his time. 
One recalls the portrait by Le Brun of the poet, with clear eyes, 
strong nose, fine mouth, and firm chin. The noble and simple 
grandeur of the poet, that same grandeur that we find in the 
aspect of nature about his pretty home, which has been rendered 
by Meissonier in the portrait where he is represented with some 
leaves in his hand and his mantle draped about him. 
In the month of August, 1898, in Rouen and vicinity, a 
hand-bill was placarded on walls and fences: 
FOR SALE. 
THE HOUSE WHERE PIERRE CORNEILLE WAS BORN, 
REVENUE: 2,275 FRANCS. 
PRICE}; 32,000 FRANCS. 
While this is to be. regretted, it is true that the house in the 
Rue de la Pie is not so much a souvenir of the great Corneille as 
the one at Petit-Couronne, 
and time has so changed 
and demolished it that it is 
scarcely the same one in 
which the poet was born. 
Rouen does possess one 
relic, a true, indisputable one. 
In the department of anti- 
quities of the museum in the 
ancient cloister of Sainte- 
Marie is a paneled door, 
given in 1812 by an owner 
of the Corneille house, a 
man whose name should be - 
preserved: Lefoyer. This 
door, in its frame of stone, 
arched at the top, over which 
is a bust of the author of 
“Le Cid,” is piously guard- 
ed, and visitors to the 
—— museum always stop before 
THE House AT ROUEN. it, not without emotion. 
Though the Rouennais have not done all that they should 
have done, some of them, at least, have wrested from destruc- 
tion this relic of incomparable value. 





CHURCH, STATE, AND SCHOOL, 


CHURCH, STATE, AND SCHOOL. 


BY REV. THOMAS McMILLAN, C.S.P. 


wFCCORDING to existing laws in New York: State 

m: 6citizens are acknowledged to have the unquestion- 

able right as parents and guardians to provide 

for the religious and secular education of their 

children. This right is exercised by the various 

associations formed to establish and perpetuate universities, col- 

leges, academies, high-schools, together with private or parish 

schools for kindergarten training and elementary instruction. 

The citizens who form these educational societies are not in 

antagonism to the State, as it is well understood that religious 

instruction could not be imparted in the Public Schools, as now 

organized. The teaching of religion is not within the power of 

the State; neither can the public money be used in aid or 
maintenance of any particular form of religious belief. 

At the present time in New York State the patrons of 
Christian Education are paying from their funds the cost of 
educating in the Catholic Parish Schools about one hundred 
and fifty thousand children. For this work they have erected 
in many places commodious fire-proof buildings, thus relieving 
their fellow-citizens of a large amount of local taxation. 

It is assumed as a starting point that the private or parish 
schools can and ought to willingly provide for the entire expense 
of imparting religious instruction. A basis of agreement can also 
be made on equitable terms by which these schools—without losing 
their autonomy—may co-operate with any Board of Education 
in the teaching of the secular branches prescribed for citizen- 
ship. The managers legally transfer the control of the secular 
branches to a board authorized by the State, when they consent 
to accept the public standard of examination and inspection. 

The Regents of the State of New York are empowered to 
supervise and to control, by means of written examinations, the 
secular instruction in private institutions, even when organized 
by trustees professing a definite form of religious belief. Special 
provision is made in the State Constitution for this plan of co- 
operation, though there is no exclusive reservation of the work 
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of examination and inspection to the Board of Regents. How 
far this same mode of procedure may be extended to other 
educational boards representing the power of the State can be 
determined only by competent legal authority. Judge J. Mc- 
Laughlin in a recent decision used these significant words: * 
“The policy of the law in this State (New York), at least, is 
always to encourage corporate institutions of religious and liter- 
ary character, upon the theory that instruction afforded by 
either elevates the individual and, therefore, benefits the State.” 

Professor W. C. Robinson, Dean of the Law Department at 
the Catholic University of Washington, D. C., in a lecture 
given before the students of the Champlain Summer-School, 
July, 1901, presented the case for religion as a social force in a 
way that should command attention from the legal fraternity. 
He said in part: 


The study of social forces and their operation is, at the 
present day, one of absorbing interest, and among these forces 
none is more worthy of attention than religion, considered in 
the broadest sense to which the name is applicable. The dis- 
position of unphilosophic sociologists to ignore this force leads 


them into many errors and necessarily renders all their specula- 
tive social systems incomplete. 

Religion, in its essence, is the concordant action and co- 
operation of the human intellect and will with the intellect 
and will of God. It is the result of the highest and most per- 
sistent effort on the part of man to know God as he is; to know 
and estimate creatures as God knows and estimates them; to 
love all things as God loves them, and to bring his own conduct 
into conformity with the designs and purposes of God. It thus 
belongs to the dynamics not the statics of the universe; involv- 
ing the exercise of the most potent energies of which man has 
any knowledge. The conformity of the human intellect with the 
divine is acquired by the pursuit of truth as presented to man 
in his own consciousness; in the phenomena of the external 
universe; in the conclusions of reason, and in the authoritative 
revelations of God. The conformity of the human will with the 
divine is effected by the voluntary adhesion of man’s will to the 
infinite good as against the finite good, aided and expressed by 
an exterior life of self-denial and submission to the commands 
and providence of God. The result of this conformity upon 
man, as a social being, is to emancipate him from greed for 
pleasure, wealth, or fame, and to engender in him a contented, 


* People ex Rel. Soc. Free Church v, Feitner. Law Reports and Session Laws, August, 
190Te 
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generous, and placid. disposition. It is from the opposites. of 
these that all social evils. come; from avarice, undue love. of 
pleasure, ambition, discontent, selfishness, irritability. With de- 
liverance from such passions man becomes fit for society, and 
society a condition of happiness and virtue. 

Religion is not only a force fitting man for society, but is 
also the strongest bond of social union. The most .potent uni- 
fying influence that can be exerted upon intellectual beings is 
devotion to a common end. This is the tie which binds to- 
cether the family, the church, the State, and is the basis of all 
friendships worthy of the name. Religion is devotion to the 
highest object, the most worthy end conceivable by man, and, 
therefore, should be the very cement and preservation of social 
life. In all the earlier history of man, this function it has par- 
tially discharged. That in later ages its influence has not kept 
pace with the intellectual progress of the human race is due to 
he fact that upon one side it has been intentionally ignored, 
and on the other controversies upon religious theories and con- 
jectures have taken the place of an intelligent pursuit of truth. 


There is no truth that should be brought into notice more 
prominently at the present time than the exact statement of 
the relation between the State and the Church in America. 
While it is undeniably true that there. is a separation by law 
established, yet there is no- antagonism. The State is required 
to take an attitude of neutrality as regards religion, but this is 
not to be regarded as hostility. The attempt to use the power 
of the State for the extermination of religion, or the confisca- 
tion of Church property, would be speedily rebuked. Conflicting 
opinions on this’ point among “Americans in the past have 
shown clearly that no one religion may be allowed to dominate 
the policy of the State, or any subdivision thereof, directly or 
indirectly. Neither may the State use its property, credit, or 
any public money, to pay the expense of teaching Methodism, 
Presbyterianism, or any other denominational tenets to its 
citizens. No statute, however, has been framed to prohibit re- 
ligious teaching; the only restriction recognized in the law of 
New York State is, that citizens must assume the burden of 
providing for the religious education of their own children 
without any assistance from public funds coming from general 
taxation. ‘‘Here in America,” wrote Father Hecker, ‘“‘ when 
Church and State come together, the State says: I am not 
competent in ecclesiastical affairs; I leave religion its full 
liberty. This is what is meant here by separation of Church 
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and State, and that is precisely what Europeans cannot or will 
not understand.. They want to make out that the American 
State claims to be indifferent to religion. They accuse us of 
having a theory of government which ignores the moral pre- 
cepts of the natural law and the Gospel. Such is not the case, 
and never has been from the beginning. That is a false inter- 
pretation of the American State” (Zhe Church and the Age, 
page 113). 

This authorized teaching is sadly misrepresented even by 
some of our learned editors and sapient law-makers, whose ideal 
of a citizen seems to be one having no definite religious belief. 
Rather than allow the legal right for the teaching of Christian 
truth, they avow principles that undermine religion and foster 
indifferentism. Archbishop Riordan pointed out clearly in ‘an 
address at Santa Clara College, California, the tendency towards 
Atheism and Agnosticism in any school where religion is 
ignored. History and ethics, politics and social economy, litera- 
ture and natural sciences, from molecular mechanics to astrono- 
my, force the mind to conclusions which are in conformity, or 
at variance, with Christianity. The critic of new books who 
signs the initials M. W. H., in the New York Sun, may be 
taken as a concrete example of this tendency to Agnosticism 
in a capacious mind that seems to be destitute of any religious 
convictions. 

Considerable resentment has been manifested in Catholic 
circles regarding the editorial treatment of educational matters 
in the New York Sun, especially within the past year. This 
paper has a strong claim on intelligent Catholics for services 
rendered in the struggle against bigotry and intolerance. Patri- 
otic friends of Ireland, on both sides of the Atlantic, remember 
with pleasure the brilliant editorials that have appeared in its 
columns defending home rule, as well as the distinguished 
personal efforts and speeches of the late Charles A. Dana, in 
the good work of opposing the oppressive policy of England. 
In many parts of the United States the Paulist Fathers, while 
on missions, have been asked whether the Sun was keeping up 
to its former standard of fairness, especially in regard to the 
just claims of organized labor. Many requests have also been 
received in the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, 
indicating serious objections to some of the opinions presented 
in the editorial page of the Sw, giving advice that Catholics 
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should refrain from disturbing certain un-American bigots by 
making any claim for their parish schools. 

The accomplished editor of the Providence Visitor, Rev. 
Cornelius Clifford, a former resident of New York City, was 
among the first to voice a protest against the Sw as far back 
as September 11, 1901. Shortly before that date the editorial 
writer of the Suz had given a notice of Bishop McQuaid’s 
excellent work for schools in the diocese of Rochester. The 
effect produced on the impartial mind of Father Clifford may 
be judged by the following passages from his editorial page: 


We regret that we have not been able to secure a copy of 
Dr. McQuaid’s pastoral up to the hour of going to press; be- 
cause we should like to offer extracts from it to the considera- 
tion of those of our readers who hold but a half-hearted belief 
in the need for a separate system of Catholic schools. But if 
the views put forth in rebuttal by the bishop’s critic in the edi- 
torial columns of the Swm present the most persuasive aspect of 
the secular side of this controversy, we Catholics will not have 
long to wait for a fair and constitutional victory. 

Seldom has it been our lot to read a feebler defence of non- 
sectarianism in elementary education. Put succinctly, it really 
amounts to this: A, who is an Athenian in his “‘ exceeding 
religiousness,” has a conscientious grievance against B, who is 
powerful and worldly wise and disposed, in consequence, to be 
out of patience with the God-fearing A. ‘‘ Consider,” says A 
to B, “you have compelled me to share in the expense of 
building your houses of knowledge and then to submit unaided 
to the cost of my own. Is it fair?” ‘Perfectly,’ B replies; 
‘“T perceive that you are not as poor as I suspected you were ; 
for your own houses are nearly as good as those you have 
helped to erect for me. You can come and learn wisdom in 
mine, if you like; and if you don’t like, well, a fico for your 
scruples! You are much too difficult to understand; but I wish 
you would stop your senseless agitation; it makes me and my 
friends uncomfortable.” That we have not travestied the Sun’s 
contention, a glance at the subjoined extract will show: 

“It is demonstrated at Rochester, therefore, that the Roman 
Catholic Church of itself alone is able to provide and is pro- 
viding the religious education for its children which it demands 
so strenuously, and against the absence of which in the schools 
supported by the State it protests so stoutly. On its theory, 
education without religion is only a snare for the soul rather 
than a benefit to society. Accordingly, consistency compels the 
Roman Catholic Church to support schools for its own; for, of 
course, religious education is impossible in public schools.” 


VOL. LXXV.—16 + 
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In other words, because it has been shown that some Roman 
Catholics, say those of Rochester and elsewhere, are able to 
provide the education which the State can and ought to give, 
without doing violence to the essentially non-sectarian character 
of its constitution, Roman Catholics everywhere are to be kept 
in fiscal bondage and their claims to recognition ignored! If B 
—to go back to our original parable—discovers. that he has been 
compelling A to contribute just twice as much as ought in 
common fairness be demanded, the answer he will give him for 
comfort is: “A, it is demonstrated that you can very well 
afford it!” What a delightful world it would be if all financial 
indebtedness were invariably met by a similar solution. 

Nor is the -Sumn’s remark about the limits of State 
authority in matters of education a bit happier than the 
naively sophistical reply which we have just considered. ‘ The 
State,” it tells us, “‘can compel children to go to school, as a 
necessary preparation for the duties of citizenship, but it cannot 
force them to go to its own schools alone. If the Catholics, 
the Baptists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, 
or the Jews, want their children to attend schools in which they 
shall be taught their respective religious doctrines, or if infidels 
want to teach infidelity, they have the liberty to set up distinct 
schools of their own for the purpose, and by admonition and 
example they are free to try to draw off to them pupils for 
whom the State provides secular education only.” 

But, we retort, if the rights of the State are so unassailable 
in this matter, it is just as conceivable that in certain junctures 
the need of imparting instruction on the duties of citizenship 
might clash with the need of imparting instruction on the 
oblizations of religion; and how would you set about acting 
then? Of course we shall be told that the State can enforce 
no hypothetical right at the cost of conscience; yet if we allow 
that it can compel the children of its citizens to go to some 
school for some period of their lives—as most sound-thinking 
Catholics are prepared to admit—it might be ‘necessary to insist 
that that school should be under some form of State supervision, 
and even of State patronage; for the condition that irks seems 
to involve the pleasanter condition that compensates. This con- 
sideration, then, which has been suggested by the Sum’s reflection, 
will bring all supporters of a non-sectarian State system face to 
face with an awkward dilemma. Either the State has no rights 
at all in the matter of education, in which hypothesis a vast and 
expensive system of public schools is a vast and expensive form 
of injustice, or it has the best of rights—the right, namely, to 
safeguard by positive and paternal legislation the claim of every 
citizen to instruct his children in accordance with the dictates of 
his religious conscience. 

The assumption, which runs through the Swn’s criticism of 
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Dr. McQuaid’s pastoral, that no other system of State-fostered 
instruction is practicable but the present one under which good 
citizens ate daily wounded in conscience, could easily be shown 
to be intolerantly narrow and circumscribed in its outlook, be- 
cause it ignores what is going on elsewhere, in countries as 
civilized as our own, beyond the vast seas. 


In the Providence Visitor for April 6, 1902, the editor wrote 
as follows: 


More than once have we warned our readers not to go to 
the secular journals for their theology. Even when the con- 
tributions have the factitious weight that attaches to them be- 
cause of an honored clerical name, it does not follow that the 
lay mind will be illumined by the published argument. During 
the past week the editor of the New York Sum succeeded in 
reopening a discussion on two very perplexing questions con- 
nected with some of the most fundamental articles of our Catho- 
lic creed. He provoked a controversy on the limits of Biblical 
inspiration, and he started an inquiry as to the Church’s ex- 
plic teaching on the condition of the soul after death. It takes 

1 trained mind to deal adequately with such problems. 
Not all educated readers are capable of. separating a clear dog- 
matic pronouncement from the atmosphere of opinion and ex- 
planation which invariably surrounds it; but unless one can do 
that he will be sure to go astray in the mazes of theological 
debate. 


Then, alluding to the recent declaration in the Suz on the 
impossibility of giving what was asked for Catholic schools, the 
editor of the Providence Visitor continues: 


The declaration was a curiously uncertain one, and amounted 
in substance to this: .The contention of Catholics that public 
instruction ought to be made more thorough and patriotic by 
making it religious, seems to be both noble and just; but it is 
not expedient. Non-Catholic feeling is too strong in the mat- 
ter; and there might be an explosion. Then there followed 
the customary appeal to the sacred unchangeableness of the 

Constitution. Not even to remedy an admitted evil 
could the States think of altering it. 

An argument as preposterously feeble as that naturally called 
forth a number of open letters in comment. The discussion has 
since been taken up in some of the other Manhattan dailies, 
notably by the Zzmes, which printed nearly a column and a 
half of contributions on various aspects of the problem in its 
Sunday edition. There was not much that one could call new 
in any of these bits of communicated criticism. There was the 


. 
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same Chinese tendency to ignore the graver side of the issue as 
of old, the same readiness to take refuge in the unalterableness 
of the national tradition. It was for all the world like a moot 
case of conscience in the days of the Medes and Persians. 
There was no going against the laws that were already written. 


The editorial writer in the Sw failed to mention that the 
writer of the article under notice, from Mosher’s Magazine, was 
Thomas P. Kernan of Utica, a descendant of a former United 
States senator, who was also a candidate for governor of New 
York State. After stating the figures from the Catholic Direc- 
tory of 1901, showing that 903,980 children were attending 
Parish Schools in the United States, Mr. Kernan proceeded to 
indicate that the claim of Catholics is not unreasonable, since 
it has been’ allowed in Germany, Canada, Ireland, Scotland, and 
England by expanding the system of public instruction so as 
to include denominational schools. Then followed this very 
sensible proposition: ‘‘The State, for its own sake, for its own 
greatness and stability, should second the efforts of all schools 
that foster morality and virtue in the young. The children of 
to-day will be the voters, the men and women of the not 
distant future. The greater the individual honesty and morality 
of a people, the greater and nobler are they as a _ whole. 
The State cannot teach religion; the State need not directly 
support religion; but at least, if it admits the self-evident truth 
that morality is founded on religion, it should encourage in all 
legitimate ways the endeavors of intelligent parents in training 
the young to become good citizens. Our American public 
schools are admirable in many respects; but is it not to be 
feared that the absence of religious instruction in them is ac- 
countable for much of the present Agnosticism, infidelity, non- 
religion, vice, and crime in this country ?” 

The plain statement just quoted is deserving of praise for 
well-chosen words and legal precision. It contains no threat of 
destroying any American institution; much less does it contain 
any demand which is not within the limits of any State consti- 
tution rightly interpreted. Salus populi, suprema lex: the wel- 
fare of the people should be the chief concern of the law and 
the law-makers. That robust American and champion of the 
Catholic Church, Dr. Brownson, wrote some years ago a passage 
which still holds true. His words were: 

“We wish to save the (free public school) system by simply 
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removing what it contains repugnant to the Catholic conscience— 
not to destroy it or lessen its influence. We are decidedly in 
favor of free public schools for all the children of the land, and 
we hold that all property of the State should bear the burden 
of educating the children of the State—the two great and essen- 
tial principles of the system which endear it to the hearts of the © 
American people. Universal suffrage is a mischievous absurdity 
without universal education; and universal education is not 
practicable-unless provided for at the public expense. While, 
then, we insist that the action of the State shall be subordinated 
to the law of conscience, we yet hold that it has an important 
duty to perform, and that it is its duty, in view of the common 
weal, and of its own security, as well as that of its citizens, to 
provide the means of a good common-school education for all 
children, whatever their condition. It has taken the American 
people over two hundred years to arrive at this conclusion, and 
never by our advice shall they abandon it” (From THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD MAGAZINE, April, 1870). 

Gunton’s Magazine for February, 1902, contained an article 
by Edward Emory Hill showing points of agreement with the 
statement quoted from Dr. Brownson. But after giving the 
arguments which no one denies in favor of popular education, 
he declares that it must be conceded that the Common School 
“has not accomplished all that they who labored for its estab- 
lishment fondly believed that it would accomplish. It has failed, 
as we have seen, to banish ignorance and dishonesty from high 
places in the political realm. It has failed, too, to send out 
a body of young men and women with any just apprecia- 
tion of their obligations to the State and adequate knowledge of 
the way to perform their duties as citizens. While it has done 
much in cultivating those passive virtues of citizenship, the power 
of self-control. and the ability to support one’s self, it has 
accomplished almost nothing in the direction of turning out 
intelligent and conscientious voters. While it has rendered 
invaluable service in fostering a truly democratic sentiment, it 
has failed almost cc;apletely to direct that sentiment into a 
healthy political activity. This failure on the part of the public 
school is recognized even by its best friends, and the question 
is being put very seriously and persistently: Is it possible for 
the public school to do something more toward training up a 
body of honest, virtuous citizens inspired by sufficient loyalty 


s 
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and equipped with sufficient knowledge to snatch the reins of 
power from corrupt and inefficient hands? Strips of bunting 
flying from flagstaffs planted on school buildings will not do it, 
admirable as that notion is. Occasional orations commemorat- 
ing the birthdays of national heroes or in honor of the soldier- 
' dead make but little impression, much as they should appeal to 
our sense of patriotism. The old-fashioned patriotic reader seems 
to have had some influence in this way, but that was long since 
banished from the school-room as old-fogyish.” ® 

Another witness may be cited to show the need of discussing 
our American system of public instruction with a view to 
remedy acknowledged defects. The Sons of the Revolution 
gathered last September from all parts of New York State in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton Street, to assist at memo- 
rial services for the late President McKinley. At that historic 
edifice is still preserved the pew occupied by George Washington. 
In the New York Zimes the event was described as follows: 


The Rev. Dr. Geer preached the sermon, taking for his 
text the fifth verse of the eighty-second Psalm: “ They will not 
be learned nor understand, but walk on still in darkness. All 
the foundations are out of course.” Dr. Geer took the ground 
that the murder of the President, and the consequent world- 
wide grief and shame, were a direct message from God and an 
expression of his resentment that the national school system for- 
bids the introduction of religious teaching in the common 
schools. 

“God has given a great deal to this country,” he said, 
“and expects a great deal of it—more, probably, than from any 
other nation on the earth. He will not let us trifle with him. 
The nation is alone with an angry God as never before. It is 
a clear trumpet call. Let our leaders look to the foundations of 
the Republic, for they are shaking. The only cure for anarchy 
is a religious revival. Anarchy and a deficiency of Christian 
morals in our national educational system are intimately con- 
nected. Pagan children before Christ lived and died received 
more moral training, as it was then understood, than the children 
of this country receive in this year of our Lord, 1901. 

“It must not be forgotten that the assassins of our three 
martyr Presidents were native born. I believe that this nation 
is suffering from the wrath of the Lamb of God because a 
Christian people have consented to the banishment of Jesus 
Christ from the daily life of its children. We are not only 
raising enough anarchists for the home market but we are ex- 
porting them. 
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“Rather than things should go on as now, better divide all 
the school money among the various Christian denominations and 
among the Jews, and let them teach their several religions. 
Such education would be -a bulwark against anarchism and 
against national dishonor.” 

Dr. Geer concluded his address with a eulogy of the dead 
President. 


At the Charleston Exposition President Roosevelt gave 
utterance to some strenuous words in regard to sane, wise, and 
healthy laws, especially laying stress on ‘“‘the old American 
doctrine of giving the widest possible scope for the free exer- 
cise of individual initiative.’ He spoke as follows: 


As is inevitable in a time of business prosperity, some men 
succeed more than others, and it is unfortunately also inevit- 
able that when this is the case some unwise people are sure to 
try to appeal to the envy and jealousy of those who succeed least. 
It is a good thing when these appeals are made to remember 
that while it is difficult to increase prosperity by law, it is 
easy enough to ruin it, and that there is small satisfaction to 
the less prosperous if they succeed in overthrowing both the 
more prosperous and themselves in the crash of a common 
disaster. 

Every industrial exposition of this type necessarily calls up 
the thought of the complex social and economic questions which 
are involved in our present industrial system. Our astounding 
material prosperity, the sweep and rush rather than the mere 
march of our progressive material development, have brought 
grave troubles in their train. We cannot afford to blink these 
troubles, any more than because of them we can afford to 
accept as true the gloomy forebodings of the prophets of evil. 
There are great problems before us. They are not insoluble, 
but they can be solved only if we approach them in a spirit of 
resolute fearlessness, of common sense, and of honest intention 
to do fair and equal justice to all men alike. 

We are certain to fail if we adopt the policy of the dema- 
gogue who raves against the wealth which is simply the form 
of embodied thrift, foresight, and intelligence; who would 
shut the door of opportunity against those whose energy we 
should especially foster, by penalizing the qualities which tell 
for success. Just as little can we afford to follow those who 
fear to recognize injustice and to endeavor to cut it out because 
the task is difficult or even—if performed by unskilful hands— 
dangerous. 

This is an era of great combinations both of labor and of 
capital. In many ways these combinations have worked for 
good; but they must work under the law, and the laws con- 


. 
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cerning them must be just and wise, or they will inevitably 
do evil; and this applies as much to the richest corporation 
as to the most powerful labor union. 

Our laws must be wise, sane, healthy, conceived in the spirit 
of those who scorn the mere agitator, the mere inciter of class or 
sectional hatred; who wish justice for all men; who recognize the 
need of adhering so far as possible to the old American doctrine 
of giving the widest possible scope for the free exercise of indivi- 
dual initiative, and yet who recognize also that after combina- 
tions have reached a certain stage it is indispensable to the 
general welfare that the nation should exercise over them, 
cautiously and with self-restraint, but firmly, the power of super- 
vision and regulation. 

Above all, the administration of the government, the enforce- 
ment of the laws, must be fair and honest. The laws are not 
to be administered either in the interest of the poor man or the 
interest of the rich man. They are simply to be administered 
justly ; in the interest of justice to each man, be he rich or be 
he poor—giving immunity to no violator, whatever form the 
violation may assume. 

Such is the obligation which every public servant takes, and 
to it he must be true under penalty of forfeiting the respect 
both of himself and of his fellows. 


According to President Roosevelt’s broad and just outline of 
patriotic duty, every citizen must be allowed the privilege as 
well as the right to express honest convictions for improving 
the laws, and to claim due recognition for minority representa- 
tion in opposing legalized injustice. It may require much 
patient effort to remove misrepresentations and groundless fears, 
but there should be opportunity for a fair discussion of school 
laws intended to promote the general welfare of the people. 
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@HE EMPIRE BUILDER. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
I. 


meg HiIS is the song of the Empire Builder, 
ui Who, out of the ends of the earth, 
Thro’ travail of war and of carnage 
Brings strange, new realms to birth. 


This is the boast of the Empire Builder: 
Give heed to the deeds of his hands 

And scorn thou not the glory he hath 
In his gold and his wasted lands. 


He hath counted his neighbor’s cattle 
With the cold, gray eye of greed: 

He hath marked for his own the fields of wheat 
Where he never had sown the seed: 


The vine-clad cot by the hill-side, 
Where the farmer’s children play,— 
“This shall fit in my plan’—he said,— 

“What use for such as they” ? 


And so, in the dusk of the evening, 
He brought his arméd men 

And where had shone the clustering grapes 
There stretched a waste again. 


Homeless, the children wandered 

Thro’ the fields their father won: 
- No more shall they feel his clasp and kiss,— 
Aye, never beneath the sun. 


Vex, vex not the Empire Builder, 
Nor babble of Mercy’s shield,— 

Hath he not his vaster issue— 
The linking of field to field? 


. 
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Hath he not noted the boundary 
That lies ’twixt “mine and thine ”— 
Hath he not said—‘“’twere better for thee 
If thine henceforth be mine” ? 


And so doth the Empire Builder, 
From out of the ends of the earth, 

Thro’ travail of war and of carnage, 
Bring strange, new realms to birth,— 


Realms builded on broken hearthstones, 
The triumphs of Rapine’s hour, 

That one may boast in the halls of Fame 
And sit in the seats of Power! 


II. 


This is the song of the Empire Builder, 
Who built not of wasted lands 

But who builded a kingdom of golden deeds 
And of things not made by hands! 


The fields of the spirit were his to roam, 
The paths where the love-flowers grew: 

He felt the breath of the spirit’s Spring 
In every wind that blew: 


It came not laden with dying groans 
And homeless orphans’ cries: 

It blew from the mountains of the Lord 
And the fields of Paradise. 


This is the boast of the Empire Builder 
Who built not of mouldering clay: 

That the kingdom he built, not made by hands, 
Shall never pass away ! 


The mind cannot measure its boundaries, 
All Space is its outer gate: 

It is broader than ever a man conceived 
And more durable than Fate. 
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Its streets are paved with deeds of love— 
The soul’s untarnished gold— 

It is fairer than eye of man hath seen 

- Or tongue of man hath told. 


This is the Empire our brother built 
In his little hour of Earth 

Thro’ the spirit’s travail of righteous deeds 
And the spirit’s glad re-birth. 


He hath silenced the boast of the Empire Builder, 
With his gold and wasted. lands, 

By his deathless kingdom of golden. deeds 
And of things not made by hands. 


This is the kingdom our brother built: 
It is good: it hath sufficed,— 

For who can measure the glory he keeps 
With our Elder Brother, Christ ? 


fn Memoriam: Fobn A, Sullivan, 
President of the Catholic Club, New York. 
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1.—An unusually well executed mosaic, with setting at 
times too evident, with a wealth of colors many of which re- 
peatedly sin against the laws of art and morals, and cast upon 
the whole a light both deceitful and deceptive—such is Mrs. 
Wharton’s Valley of Decision.* The materials for her work were 
taken from the Italian life of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Her choice was guided by her thesis, so speciously 
argued, that the degeneration of the Italians was due principally 
to the fetters of dogmatic Christianity, and that their resurrection 
to a healthier and moral life, as individuals and as a nation, was 
to come from the new-born rationalism. The latter was fortified 
by science, truth, and common sense. The church had but love 
and fear and tradition. True, the new movement does not 
altogether succeed, but that was rather because the people were 
* The Valtey of Decision. By Edith Wharton. 2vols. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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not educated up to it. The composition throughout the work 
bespeaks a professional’s power; the treatment of the thesis, 
only freshman ability. The thesis, of course, is very trite. But 
a comprehensive view of matters—e. g., the bitter opposition of 
the Italian States to the church—is not given. That is why we 
said the light thrown upon the picture was deceiving. But 
even the school-boy will smile at such remarks as “those who 
denied Christ were the first to put in practice the universal 
brotherhood of man,” or that with this philosophy “came a re- 
newed reverence for moral and physical purity.” It is a grievous 
offence against truth to write that the church regulated her 
morals according to the race; or to parody the confessional; or 
to imply that the selling of indulgences was a common practice. 
It is surely misleading to pick out an exceptional convent at 
Venice, tell of its irregularities, and thus leave the impression 
that the church fostered this wrong-doing. In writing a history 
ef Italy it is unjust to say no word on Pius VI.; on the Holy 
See, its work and its aims. 

The one character of any heroic proportions is Fulvia, the 
championess of the new philosophy, and she, for the sake of 
the “higher morality,” becomes the impure slave of a man. 
The principal male character, weak and immoral, neither attracts 
nor inspires. The work has little of romance and nothing of 
plot. Between the successive pictures of Naples, Turin, Rome, 
and Venice are inserted the theological and philosophical passages. 
Mrs. Wharton will pardon us if we inform her that Catholics 
do not, and never did, teach that the human soul is a “ meta- 
physical entity.” 

The authoress’ style ever impresses us as “ worked out,” and 
not spontaneous.. Mrs. Wharton is a writer “made,” and not 
“born.” Undoubtedly she spent great care and much time upon 
her work. But if she would look through glasses unstained by 
rationalistic thought she would see better and clearer. Nor 
would she sink to the level of vulgar innuendo or of repulsive 
detail that not infrequently mars her work, and impels the clean- 
minded reader to hope that the woman who wrote them will 
for the future be more worthy of her womanly nature. 


2.—The task that Father Van der Donckt set out to ac- 
complish in his brochure on Mrs. Eddy* is done with con- 


* Mrs. Eddy and Bob Ingersoll ; or, ‘‘ Christian Science’ Tested. By Rev. C. Van der 
Donckt, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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siderable success. It is an easy matter to show up the untena- 
bility of Mrs. Eddy’s fantastic theories and to expose her absurd 
vagaries by placing them under the strong light of philosophical 
criticism. When this is done with a bit of humor and satire it 
is especially valuable. Father Van der Donckt takes issue with 
Mrs. Eddy on the great fundamental principles of religion, and 
shows very clearly that the basis of her theories is unsound, un- 
philosophical, opposed to the common experience of mankind, 
and pantheistic. Miss French is a good advocate and apologist 
for her faith, always calm, always entertaining, always com- 
manding respect. She undermines and demolishes the foolish 
and often blasphemous notions of Mrs. Eddy while she proves 
conclusively the reasonableness and acceptability of her own 
dogmatic faith. The conversational style adds to the interest 
and attractiveness of the book. 


.3.—We heartily welcome this second and revised English 
edition of Bishop Knecht’s commentary.* It includes two 
volumes. The first treats of the more important events of the 
Old Testament; the second of the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The work is not apologetic nor critical. It is de- 
signed mainly for the use of those who teach Bible history, and 
its purpose is to draw from the writings of the Scripture prac- 
tical lessons and examples for the Christian in his every-day 
life. Leo XIII. has been particularly emphatic in urging Catho- 
lics to read the Holy Book, and these volumes would enable 
them to do so with greater profit. They are well illustrated, 
contain many maps, and a most practical and useful concordance. 
In the instruction of children a story is oftentimes the best 
means to bring home a truth and make it stick. To all who 
have that care we recommend these*volumes. An interesting 
preface is written by the well-known Rev. Michael F. Glancey, 
of Birmingham, Eng. 


4.—The science of pedagogy has made great strides in the 
last twenty-five years. One might say that it has revolutionized 
methods of education in things secular. But they who have the 
care of religious instruction have not kept pace with its march, 
and as a consequence the old, inadequate methods—they scarcely 
deserve the name—are allowed to govern the instruction of the 


* A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture. By Frederick Justice Knecht, D.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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young. Bishop Bellord, in this energetic pamphlet,* endeavors 
to arouse religious educators to a sense of their duty, and to 
the crying needs of the hour. Many believe the instruction of 
Sunday-school children to be the simplest and easiest matter in 
the world; perhaps that is why so many have made dismal 
failures of it. If such would read Bishop Bellord’s pamphlet 
their eyes would be opened. The bishop’s work is not peda- 
gogical. It is an arraignment of present systems and an appeal 
for a change; and as such it is very commendable. In itself 
it is a proof that we are arousing ourselves more thoroughly to 
a sense of the supreme importance of this matter. The catechisms 
that are appearing now almost without number are another proof 
of the general awakening. Bishop Bellord, however, exaggerates 
at times the leakage in the church. 


5.—The Benedictines have ever done conspicuously noble 
work in the writing of church history. The present is the first 
volume of a series t which wiil embrace an account of all the 
martyrs of the church, from the birth of Christianity to the 
twentieth century. No word of praise can be too strong in com- 
mending this endeavor to popularize in a learned and authentic 
way the martyrology of the church. The blood of the martyrs 
is still to be the seed of zealous Christians. The work is a 
model of historical writing. It is based entirely on ancient 
documents, and evidences a knowledge and intimacy with all 
recognized historians—French, German, and English. 

The preface is learnedly critical. It discusses the documents; 
the persecutions, the accompaniments of martyrdom. The au- 
thentic “Acts” give the story of our Lord’s Passion, of St. 
Stephen, Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, Sts. 
Perpetua and Felicitas. A discussion on the value of other 
writings follows as an appendix. Even the lukewarm reader can- 
not but be inspired with zeal and ambition while reading this 
volume. We look forward eagerly to the other volumes” that 
are to come. 


6.—This little hand-book{ is most appropriate and useful 


* Religious Education and Its Failures. By the Right Rev. James Bellord, D.D. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: The ‘‘ Ave Maria.” 

+ Les Martyrs. Vol. I. Les Temps Néroniens et le Deuxiéme Siécle. Traduites et Pub- 
liées par le R. P. Dom H. Leclereq. Paris: H. Oudin. 

tMay Devotions. Compiled by Clementinus Deyman, O.F.M. New York: Fr. Pustet 
& Co. 
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for the month of Mary. Together with special prayers it con- 
tains meditations for every day of May. They embrace the great 
truths of our religion, are given in a simple, practical way, and 
will aid one to dedicate in the most fitting manner the month of 
May to our Holy Mother. 


7.—A recent volume of the Religion of Science Library is 
a neat edition of a famous book.* It is throughout of great 
merit. The selections are well made; the printing is good; the 
introductory essay is reliable and clear; the notes are pertinent 
and really explain the text. It is needless for us to say any- 
thing about a translation bearing the name of Veitch. The edi- 
tors are to be congratulated on the impartial and simple way in 
which, in such a small space, they have placed Descartes before 
the English reader. Their appreciation of his place in philoso- 
phy is very just, and can be relied upon by the uncritical. A 
real blemish, however, is the number of orthographical mistakes 
—all the more noticeable because some come in the headlines; 
there is one on the title-page. But this can be remedied in the 
reprint. We recommend the edition. 


8.—In great measure this worky is a translation of Siegel’s 
Katechetischer Leitfaden, but it is somewhat more practical. By 
question and answer, brief and pointed, it applies the great lessons 
of Sacred Scripture to the duties and responsibilities of Chris- 
tians. An excellent and detailed index is added. The book 
will be useful for instructors and higher grade pupils. But the 
author has made a serious mistake in failing throughout to give 
Scriptural references. 


9.—I had just finished reading his Carolina Cavalier—a tale 
of the Civil War—when George Cary Eggleston, its author, in- 
formed me that he was getting ready for the press Zhe Last of 
the Flatboats and a new story of Virginia life called Dorothy 
South. The first of these latter ones has been before the public for 
some time, and now his charming “ Dorothy” makes her appear- 
ance, and simultaneously his American Immortals, both beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated. All these are only part of the 

* Descartes’ Meditations, and Selections from the ‘' Principles of Philosophy."" ‘Translated, with 
Notes, by John Veitch, D.D. Introduction by Professor Levy-Bruhl. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 


‘ t Explanation and Application of Bible History. Edited by Rev. John J. Nash, D.D. 
New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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product of one man’s brains and pen during a period of little 
more than one year’s work. For while he has been throwing 
off the “Cavalier,” the ‘‘ Flatboats,” ‘‘ Dorothy South,” and the 
“Immortals,” he has been engaged in the very serious task of 
preparing a new and critical history of the great war of seces- 
sion. One would suppose that this last task would have ex- 
cluded any other. Certainly most ordinary writers would have 
found it quite enough to occupy every moment of the working 
hours. But George Cary Eggleston is by no means an ordinary 
writer. He is one of those who must write all the time, or 
rust; he is among the very few who can snatch their rest and 
relaxation from serious work by taking up the lighter work of 
story-telling. And yet neither the “Immortals,” nor the ‘‘ Cava- 
lier,” nor the charming “ Dorothy” is inferior in quality because 
thrown off, as it were, in the off-moments of more serious work.’ 
The American Immortals is a very carefully written batch of 
biographies of some of the great men who are to figure in our 
Hall of Fame, and therefore must have exacted great study for’ 
its preparation. 

One can only explain Mr. Eggleston’s success in the produc- 
tion of two such admirable stories as the “Cavalier” and 
“Dorothy South” by supposing that they represent incidents 
revived in the author’s mind while preparing himself for the 
historical work. ‘‘Dorothy’s” period is just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, while the “Cavalier” plays his part during 
the actual struggle, and it may have been a sort of relaxation 
to the author to jot down the pleasant incidents in the lives 
possibly of friends known to him during his long Southern 
residence. The pictures of Virginia life just before the war are 
very enjoyable. Mr. Eggleston is particularly happy in por- 
traying the negro idiosyncrasies, which are well brought out in 
“Dick” and “Mammy” and “Diana,” three characters in 
Dorothy South. But his white women are not nearly so natural. 
Both “ Dorothy” and “ Edmonia” talk “too big,” too much in 
the masculine style, while “Aunt Polly,” an old-fashioned 
Southern dame, is rather overdrawn. No well-bred, intelligent 
Southern woman of the class of ‘Aunt Polly” could have been 
quite so ignorant of the law of gravitation as the author repre- 
sents. But, on the whole, Dorothy South is a charming book, 


wholesome and pleasant. 
VOL, LXXV.—17 
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10.—An interesting series of stories for younger folks is 
being published by Benziger Brothers, of New York. Some 
well-known writers are among the contributors. Katherine 
Tynan Hinkson contributes a volume entitled Zhe Golden Lily ; 
Anna T. Sadlier, a tale of New York City squatters, in Mary 
Tracy's Fortune; Mary T. Waggaman, Bod o Link; Clara Mul- 
holland, Bunt and Bill; Mary E. Mannix, As True as Gold ; 
Mary G. Bonesteel, Recruzt Tommy Collins, and Emma Howard 
Wight, Zhe Berkleys. All form an important contribution to 
Catholic child literature, and we trust they will have, as they 
should, the patronage of the faithful. 


11.—This history * extends from the year 9 A. D. to 1870. 
The author’s evident aim was to give as extended a view of 
Germany’s national life as was possible in a compendium. He 
writes plainly and directly and treats of all the more important 
events. But historical writing, even when it is done in a popu- 
lar way, should be clothed with a sacred carefulness and exact- 
ness. Mr. Henderson does not give one detailed reference in all 
his work, and that fact alone will at once discredit it in the 
eyes of every thoughtful reader. Like an ambassador coming 
without credentials, it will not be received at court. Mr. Hen- 
derson quotes at the head of every chapter a short bibliography. 
The works mentioned are often good, but some are not standard 
and some universally accepted authorities are omitted—e. g., 
Janssen’s History of the German People or Hefele’s History of 
the Councils. And a severe critic might take exception to Mr. 
Henderson’s unruffled sense of personal infallibility, such as is 
evidenced in the statement that Beard’s work is excellent for 
the first four years or that Gothein’s is the best life of St. 
Ignatius. 

The great problems of Christian civilization seem to be mat- 
ters too large for the author’s grasp. Of course they cannot be 
treated in any exhaustive way in a short history; but a short 
history is sufficient to show whether they have been treated in 
a right way or not. In the matter of particular facts Mr. Hen- 
derson often makes very grave errors. Conradin was not mur- 
dered by Clement IV. either directly or indirectly, Mr. Hender- 
son to the contrary notwithstanding. Clement warned Conradin 
not to come into Italy, and when he was captured by Louis 


“A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F. Henderson. 2 vols. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. : 
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IX. Clement wrote to that king asking him to spare his prisoner. 
A faulty account is given of Benedict V.’s pontificate. There is 
failure also to note Otto III.’s deposition of the anti-pope John 
XVI, or Conrad’s restoration of Benedict IX. Mr. Henderson 
has no proof for the statement that Hildebrand practised bribery. 
Nor did Gregory VII. teach that the right of kings was founded 
in blind lust. Mr. Henderson would have known that had he 
read even the Protestant Neander. Paschal with all his indis- 
cretions did not forfeit the right of jurisdiction belonging to 
bishops. Charlemagne was not canonized by Alexander III., and 
the author treats very inadequately the hundred years’ struggle 
between the Popes and the Hohenstaufens. The lesson of the 
treaty of Venice with Frederick is entirely lost sight of. In the 
description of the Reformation still greater blunders are made. 
A pope is represented as advertising to forgive sins for money. 
The abuses of indulgences are greatly exaggerated. A grotesque 
list of relics is presented which would be in every way com- 
plete if the author had but added, “and a feather from the 
wing of Michael the Archangel.” A veritable gold brick to Mr. 
Henderson is the clumsy forgery of Otto von Pack. The Jesu- 
its are said to be bound to obey even if commanded to commit 
mortal sin. 

The work has no permanent value. It is not good for 
reference. It is not proper for students, since it is most un- 
scholarly. Probably it was written in great haste to meet the 
visit of Prince Henry, to whom it is dedicated. But it may 
serve the purpose, at least, of inducing Mr. Henderson to sup- 
plement his reading and do good work in the future! 


12.—A_ really beautiful specimen of scholarly and pains- 
taking editing is Dom Walter’s presentation of the Speculum 
Monachorum* of Bernard, Abbot of Monte Cassino, and friend 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Prefaced with a long notice, biographi- 
cal and bibliographical, the text is enriched with marginal notes 
that help to quick understanding, and with references and vari- 
ant readings that give great aid to the student interested in 
research. The several indices at the end of the volume render 
all the assistance that readers could possibly’ require. Clearly 
enough the editor has spared no labor to perfect his work, and 
the result should be gratifying to him. None of his readers 


* Bernardi I., Abbatis Casiniensis, Speculum Monachorum. Edidit P. Hilarius Walter, 
O.S.B. Friburgi Brisgoviae. St. Louis: Herder. 
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can refuse to extend readily the indulgence ,asked for a few 
typographical corrigenda. 

The Speculum Monachorum is a valuable spiritual book, of 
special worth to religious of course, and of most peculiar inter- 
est to Benedictines of course, yet not without profitable advice 
for all. In addition to instruction oan the form and the princi- 
ples of the religious vows and the means for insuring their per- 
fect observance, a great deal that it says about the shunning 
of evil and the pursuit of virtue, is well worth the considera- 
tion of every devout soul. Practical good sense and directness 
abound in these pages, which really form a hand-book of the 
religious life, and give a reliable and attractive picture of the 
medizval concept of monastic perfection, drawn with true scho- 
lastic precision. 

The book is not strictly the work of the author whose name 
it bears, but it is rather a revised and enlarged edition of a 
spiritual treatise by the Dominican William Perault. 

As far as can be ascertained, its appearance was pretty 
nearly contemporary with the Second Council of Lyons. For 
long years it was held in high favor and circulated widely 
through the various countries of Europe; and it was so many 
times re-copied that more than thirty codices have been pre- 
served, even to our own days, in the various libraries of Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and France. The sixteenth century saw 
three printed editions, and the seventeenth one; the present 
edition possesses a special interest from the fact that Dom 
Walter has followed MSS. different from those used in the 
previous printed editions. 


13,—A volume* of prayers and devotions, though written par- 
ticularly for religious, may also commend itself to some of the 
laity. The method of hearing Mass could be made more liturgi- 
cal, and we have noted that the translations of some of the prayers 
from the ritual are not the best. Many hymns and practical 
admonitions are included. 


14.—It is not an easy task to compile a good Catholic 
prayer-book, a book that will re-echo the true spirit of Catholic 
devotion, that will appeal to the tastes of the many, and. not be 
too bulky in size. But the present little volume f fully meets all 


* Treasure of the Cloister. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t New Manual of Catholic Devotions. Compiled in honor of the Blessed Virgin. Im- 
primatur of J. Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore: John Murphy Company. 
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these demands and includes, moreover, practical instructions that 
the reader may refer to constantly for his further progress in 
Christian perfection. The most noteworthy points about it are 
its completeness and its wholesome liturgical spirit. We recom- 
mend it as one of the most suitable and convenient prayer- 
books published. The volume is well printed and bound, and 
presents a very attractive appearance. 


15.—These volumes* are a complete and detailed account 
of the doctrine of the Blessed Margaret Mary on Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of our Blessed Lord. They are most valuable 
as reference books, particularly for those who have to speak 
often on this devotion so widespread in the church. The work 
has the approbation of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris and of 
the Bishop of Liége. It speaks particularly of the love of the 
Divine Heart, the virtues required of Its servants, and the 
spread of Its apostolate. It has many illustrations, but for the 
most part they are but poorly done. 


16 —An attractive edition of Saint Teresa’s Way of FPer- 
fection + makes up a volume of the Cloister Library Series. 
One of her earlier works, itis also in the opinion of various 
persons the book which shows her at her best. The date of its 
first appearance must have been within two years after her 
foundation of the Monastery of St Joseph’s at Avila, the first 
convent of the reformed Carmelites. The volume itself is written 
for the purpose of instructing the nuns of St. Joseph’s on the 
virtues to be cultivated by them, and most particularly on the 
means of cultivating the life of prayer to the best advantage. 
As to the saint’s peculiar gifts of spiritual learning and masterly 
power of teaching, the world has but one opinion—she is a 
marvel. And we note that such critics as Dr. Alexander Whyte 
and Mrs. Cunninghame Graham considered The Way of Perfec- 
tion to be superior to any other of the saint’s works for eloquence, 
deep knowledge, and tender, sympathetic treatment of human 
needs. 

The present translation is reprinted, with slight modifications 
of spelling, from the Woodhead version of about 1675. We can-: 
not help regretting, however, that Mr. Waller, or some equally 


*Le Régne de Ceur de Jésus. Par Un Prétre Oblat de Marie Immaculée. 5 vols.; 2d 
edition. Paris, Montmartre: Au Sanctuaire du Sacré Coeur. 

t The Way of Perfection. By Saint Teresa. Edited by A. R. Waller. The Cloister 
Library. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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capable person, has not undertaken the task of providing the 
public with an altogether new translation. What with obscuri- 
ties of subject-matter, and intricacies of style, and difficulties of 
translation, Zhe Way of Perfection is a forbidding book to most 
readers. The precise meaning of a great many passages remains 
a mystery after very attentive perusal; and although possibly in 
some parts the original is almost equally obscure, still careful 
revision and adaptation would do much to make the saint’s writ- 
ings more intelligible to the reader. In view of the fact that a 
re-edition of the Dalton translation has also been published with- 
in a year, it looks as if a new translator could count upon wide- 
spread interest being taken in his work. 

It-is almost needless to say that in general appearance the 
new edition is worthy of all praise. 


17.\Some two centuries ago a Cistercian abbot, Charles 
Morozzo, published a volume intended to provide souls with a 
clear and easy method of progress from the beginning of spir- 
itual conversion to the summit of sanctity. The book formed a 
comprehensive but compendious treatise of ascetical theology, 
embracing instructions on the vices and virtues, and on the ap- 
proved method of dealing with both. Best of all it touched 
upon the state of perfect souls, and spoke words of instruction 
and_ encouragement to those who would aspire to pass beyond 
the exercises of meditation into the purer prayer of the will. 
While holding up the loftiest ideals as possible of attainment, 
the author, at the same time, preserved that tone of calm mod- 
eration and caution which, of itself, guarantees security from de- 
lusion. Dry and academic in tone, his treatise possessed at once 
the virtues and the limitations of a technical work. In a general 
way he followed the lead of St. Thomas. His success was 
such that a learned reader declared: “Of the many authors 
whom I have read in the past fifty years there is none who 
treats more clearly and tersely of ascetical. matters than Morozzo.”’ 
In the course of time the volume had pretty well passed into 
oblivion, when in 1891 it was re edited by a Redemptorist 
father. And now lately Father Donovan, the Cistercian, has 
presented us with an English translation.* It was a commend- 
able thought of his to place the work at the disposal of Eng- 

* A Treatise of Spiritual Life. Translated from the Latin of Mgr. Charles Morozzo, Cis- 


tercian Abbot and Bishop of Bobbio. By Rev. D. A. Donovan, O. Cist. Second revised 
edition. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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lish readers; but unfortunately the style of the translation is not 
attractive enough to warrant the hope that the book will be 
read and appreciated by a great multitude. In fact obscurity 
and awkwardness of language are distressingly prominent in 
this English version. 


18.—Dr. Smith’s Elementary Calculus* is intended to serve 
as a text-book in high-schools and colleges, where the time 
allotted to the study of mathematics is necessarily restricted. 
It is short enough to be studied in a-single semester, and at 
the same time it clearly presents the fundamental ideas of this 
important study. The author has endeavored to emphasize the 
possibilities of the calculus when applied to practice. But in 
this he has not succeeded as well as we could have expected. 
A more abundant exemplification of the power of the calculus 
in the domain of natural science was possible, even within the 
narrow limits of this work. It is to be regretted that this 
neglect has somewhat impaired the full usefulness of this little 
text-book. 


19.—The special features of Mr. Sanders’s Elements of Plane 
Geometry t are: (1) The omission of the more obvious steps in 
the demonstrations of problems after a few proofs have been 
given in full as models of method; (2) “The introduction after 
each problem of exercises bearing directly upon the principle 
of the proposition”; (3) Problems of construction are solved 
before being used in demonstrations of theorems; (4) Exercises 
involving the principles of Modern Geometry are introduced 
after some propositions; (5) ‘Whenever possible the converse 
of a proposition is given with the proposition itself”; (6) A 
copious number of exercises are given throughout the book. 

This text-book is worthy of high recommendation, since it 
puts a great deal of matter in concise and clear form, and is 
so constructed that it leads the pupil to think for himself. 


20.—Mr. George Campbell, of Oswego, Kansas, has pub- 
lished a work { more amusing than valuable. He endeavors to 
harmonize religion and science by revolutionizing cosmology. 


* Elementary Calculus. By Percy F. Smith, Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

+ Elements of Plane. Geometry. By Alan Sanders. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

tA Revolution in the Science of Cosmology. By George Campbell. ‘Topeka, Kansas: 
Crane & Co. 
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Newton’s Principia have been for ever crushed, to be super- 
seded by the lofty flights of Mr. Campbell’s cosmology. Those 
who can find amusement in the perusal of fantastic notions will 
‘be pleased with this strange little book. 


21.—France in penance once erected a chapel to the holy 
Bruno; France unrepentant is now exiling his sons. As a pro- 
test against her action and as a memorial of Bruno’s eighth 
centenary, which will occur on the 6th of October next, l’Abbé 
Gorse has issued this learned volume.* The documents used 
are principally the records of Bruno’s life written by his children 
at the time of his death, and the pages of the Bollandists. 
Bruno, the champion of orthodoxy and of good discipline, the 
zealous religious, the legislator, the benefactor of his country- 
men, stands as a giant among the great saints of the church. 
He impressed his character upon his age, and the annals of civil- 
ization and human progress as well as of religion must ever in- 
clude his name and his work. The book is illustrated by 
twenty-four scenes from the famous work of Lesueur. The last 
two chapters are devoted to a history of the work of the Car- 
thusians. L’Abbé Gorse has given us a vivid and timely life of 
St. Bruno. One may say, after Mgr. Henry of Grenoble, 
that he has literally put his heart into it. We consider it one 
of the most valuable productions of late of the Catholic press. 


22.—Mr. Morgan through his learned contributions on 
Shakespearian literature is well known to readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. The present is the fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged, of this work.t It is a study of parallelism be- 
tween the plays and the poem “Venus and Adonis” along the 
line of the Warwickshire dialect. But although there are many 
instances of the dialect in the plays, Mr. Morgan finds but two 
in the poem—z.e., of “cope” and “tempest.” Hence the dif- 
ficulty of explaining Shakespeare’s authorship. The work is in- 
dispensable to all students of Shakespeare. 


23.—These essays,t{ many of which appeared in the Mew 
World, are the last writings of Dr. Everett. They will be found 


* Saint Bruno, Par M.1l'Abbé M. M. Gorse. Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles Dounoil. 

tA Study in the Warwickshire Dialect. By Appleton Morgan. New York: The Shake- 
speare Press. 

t£ssays, Theological and Literary. By Charles Carroll Everett. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : 
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most useful as a supplementary study to the author’s previous 
works on philosophy and religion. Dr. Everett was a Uni- 
tarian. The Trinity to him was but “the manifoldness of the 
divine nature, absoluteness, love, self-impartation.” His works, 
and particularly these essays, are the best means of gaining an 
insight into the trend of Protestant thought in New England, 
its denial of Christ’s divinity, of the inspiration of the Bible and 
its compromise with rationalism. Infact Dr. Everett writes 
that he, “heartily agrees with the premises of Nietzsche’s 
reasoning.” Dr. Everett has the charm of presenting his 
thoughts clearly and emphatically. We would recommend par- 
ticularly his essay on Kant’s influence in theology, both for its 
history and its concluding sentence: “The head and the heart 
have always worked together in the founding and the upbuild- 
ing of religion, and they always will thus work together so 
Jong as religion shall endure.” In other words, religion must 
meet the demands of the whole man—intellectual and moral. 
The literary essays are very thoughtful and interesting. Many, 
as Dr. Everett expected, will disagree with some of his inter- 
pretations, but none will read him without profit. 


24.—In the interesting little book before us* there are re- 
counted the experiences of a young lady, Esther Hills, who at 
the age of eighteen, finding herself an orphan, sees no other 
prospects before her but the life of a house-maid. Although 
throughout the whole book Esther indulges to a great extent 
in philosophizing on the hardships and humiliations of a ser- 
vant-girl’s every-day life, and the arrogance of the ordinary 
mistress, still she succeeds in insinuating herself into the reader’s 
affections and extorts his sympathy. 

The author of the book certainly has no mean insight into 
human nature, as is evidenced from the life-like presentation of 
the characters. 


25.—We are presented heret with a tale of New France, 
but it is not a powerful nor an interesting one. The plot, 
what there is of it, is but slight. It develops rapidly at the 
beginning; is then for many pages almost forgotten, and re- 
sumed without reason at the end. About the adventures of 
* Esther Hills, House-maid. By Caroline Parsons. New York: The Abbey Press. 


t The King and the Cross. By George and Eliza Stringer. Boston: Eastern Publishing 
Company. A 
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the heroine—there is no hero—are wound historical facts which 
have scarce any relations to her. For the most part they are 
quite well and quite truly told, but this novel is no place for 
them. The authors grossly misrepresent the teaching and the 
morality of the Jesuits. The leading Jesuit, Enrico, is a most 
unpleasing and untrue character. 


26.—Mrs. Phelps’ work has ever an elevating and a refresh- 
ing tone. This “drama” * with its scenes of earth, of purgatory 
(for that must be what the place of purification in the next 
world is), and of heaven, and also of the dismal shades of the 
condemned, was written to teach men the beauty and the re- 
ward of virtue—the true value of things temporal and things 
eternal. Perhaps the pictures now and again are colored too 
fantastically, and the feeling of sentiment overworked; but the 
work has power and value, and let us hope that it will at least 
fill part of its mission. 


27,.—These essayst appeared during the past few years in 
various magazines. They treat of the literary work and workers 
of Canada; of famous historical incidents, such as the missions 
of the Jesuits and the deportation of the Acadians, and of the 
condition of the Catholic Church in Ontario. They are all 
thoroughly interesting subjects, but we cannot say that Dr. 
O’Hagan has treated them with a master-hand. If he had 
spent more time and thought he would have produced better 
work. In his chapters on literary men and women, for ex- 
ample, there is a great list of names, but that does not neces- 
sarily reflect great honor on Canadian literature. Dr. O’Hagan 
should bring out more of the quality. His criticisms fail to do 
that, being short, indefinite, general, and monotonously alike. 
“Felicity,” ‘‘charm,” “fulness of thought,” “ purity,” ‘ com- 
pression,” “ vision,” “the purple of thought,” are all in them- 
selves unsatisfying. Dr. O’Hagan can certainly do better justice 
to himself and to Canadian literature. 

The historical essays show a wide and pertinent reading. 
The most interesting is that on.Acadia, but here again the 
subject is not exhausted and the historical references incomplete. 
Here also the style and method have improved, but it is scarcely 
proper to say that a “mustard seed grows to a great cedar of 


” 


* Within the Gates: A Drama. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
t Canadian Fssays: Critical and historical. By Thomas O'Hagan, M.A., P 
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Lebanon.” Apart from all criticism, we congratulate Dr. 
O’Hagan on thus endeavoring to open up the wealth of Cana- 
dian literature. We should, as he says, know more of it. 


28 —This is a collection of short stories,* which met with 
particular favor when published in magazine form. The tale of 
‘“A Cassock in the Pines” is the story of a young priest’s ex- 
perience among the “ Know-nothings” of Maine. It is perhaps 
the best in this collection of Father Daley’s stories; but the 
younger readers will be partial to those talés which treat of 
college life. In ‘‘ Madcaps” the author has a telling description 
of the “Senior” or ‘‘ Philosopher” at college. 


29.—Belinda is the second volume ¢ of a new series of stories 
for girls, from the pen of Maurice Francis Egan. Doubtless 
those who have read Mr. Egan’s stories for the young people 
would be unanimous in wishing that the distinguished author 
would devote himself entirely to the children. Children will be 
interested to see how Belinda, a “tomboy” girl, develops into 
a thoughtful and refined young lady. She is obliged to ex- 
change a comfortable home at the nation’s capital for a sordid 
tenement house in the very slums of New York City. This 
change serves to refine her. She meets with some very exciting 
experiences in the great metropolis, but in the course of time 
she finds rich relatives, and returns to her home on Capitol Hill. 


30.—In this collection of storiest the tale of Miss Varney’s 
strange experience is by far the most interesting. This young 
lady, beautiful and highly gifted, falls victim to a fever which 
eventually deprived her of her sight. During her convalescence 
her bitter feelings and prejudices against the Catholic Church 
are supplanted by convictions of the truth of its dogmas, and 
a resolve to become a member of that fold. 

The other stories are well written, but do not interest the 
reader as much as the narration of ‘ Miss Varney’s Experience.” 


31.—Ozanam, unselfish to the last, sought to render a service 
to others who might’ have to suffer even as he, by selecting 
comforting passages from the Scriptures. The Rev. Joseph 


* A Cassockin the Pines, and Other Stories. By Jos.G. Daley. New York: W.H. Young. 
t Belinda: A Story for Girls. By M. F. Egan. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
{Miss Varney'’s Experience, and Other Stories. By Eleanor Donnelly and Mary Kil- 
patrick. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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Bruneau, S.S., with the permission of Mr. Ozanam’s daughter, 
has just presented this Bzble for the Sick* in English dress. 
The work includes selections from both the Old and New 
Testaments. We heartily recommend it to all Catholics: to 
those who visit the sick; to those who are well, that they may 
prepare for suffering; to such as are sick, that they may be 
truly comforted. We have noted one or two faulty references ; 
é.g., psalm xc. is called psalm cx., and the seventh verse of the 
13th psalm is referred to as the 6th of the 15th. 


32.—Mary T. Waggaman’s latest story ¢ is a welcome con- 
tribution to Catholic literature, as well as a worthy addition to 
her previous works. In it she carries us over to Saint Pierre 
in France, and by her descriptive powers she executes with 
naturalness all the incidents of her story. The religious tone 
pervading it enhances its beauty and makes Corinne’s Vow en- 
tertaining reading. 


33.—An Indiana Girlt is a novel of no mean worth. 
There is very little plot, so that the story might almost be 
called a character sketch. No one can read it and fail to love 
and admire Virginia, who is the central figure throughout. She 
is at once sympathetic, religious, and natural, having been 
reared amid the wild scenes of nature, in her Indiana home. 
It is refreshing in these days, when we see and read so much 
about the ‘‘ New Woman,” to meet with one of the “ Old” but 
not less lovely types, such as “The Indiana Girl.” 


34.—This is a small volume§ containing the Latin and Eng- 
lish Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It notes the indul- 
gences to be obtained; is published in attractive form, with a 
charming frontispiece. 


35.—This present volume|| is-the third of Father Sporer’s 
theology, which is newly arranged and edited by Father Bier- 
baum. It has a full treatise on the sacraments in general, and 
special treatises on Orders, Holy Eucharist, Penance, and 


* The Bible for the Sick. From the French of Frederic Ozanam. New York: Christian 
Press Association. 

+ Corinne's Vow. By Mary T. Waggaman. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

tAn Indiana Girl. By Fred.S. Lincoln. Washington: The Neale Publishing Company. 

§ Oficium Parvum B. V. M. London: Art and Book Company. 

|| Zkeologia Moralis. Decalogalis et Sacramentalis. Auctore P. Patritio Sporer, O.F.M. 
Edidit P. F. Bierbaum, O.F.M. Paderbornz: Ex Typographia Bonifaciana. 
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Matrimony, with a short appendix on prohibited books. Every 
subject is carefully and thoroughly treated, and we recommend 
the work as a most useful one for reference to priests and to 
all theological students. But as its aim is to be thorough, we 
would suggest that references be inserted when mention is 
made of other opinions—e. g., Bellarmine and De Lugo on 
the sacrifice of the Mass. In many instances this is done, but 
not in all. Also that the index at the back should be made 
handier. As it stands it requires the aid also of the table of 
contents. The work is well written and includes the latest 
instructions of the church. 


36.—‘‘ Newman’s mind was the finest mind in the Church of 
England in the nineteenth century.” ‘No other writer in the 
English language has ever written it quite like Newman.” 
Such is Dr. Whyte’s appreciation of the great English Car- 
dinal.* He gives it to his readers in tasteful English and with 
reasons that denote an intimate and continued acquaintance with 
Newman’s writings, and even something of a personal love for 
the hero of the English revival. But his appreciation stops with 
Newman as a writer. From his pages’ Dr. Whyte “gets nothing 
beyond intellectual and artistic and emotional enjoyment.” 
What a poor tribute to the towering soul that chose for its 
motto ‘‘ Cor ad cor loquitur”’ ! 

Dr. Whyte promises in the introduction not to enter upon 
the field of controversy. And one who would sympathetically 
appreciate Newman ought at least to put himself in Newman’s 
mind; to follow his paths and know their difficulties, their 
trials ; to walk or to fall with the struggling soul, sympathize with 
its weaknesses, applaud its heroic endeavors. And if he cannot 
see and: embrace the light as Newman did, still he should give 
credit to the soul who dared to do his duty in the face of a 
hostile world. But all this, thé first requisite of an appreciation 
of the “‘man,” is absent from Dr. Whyte’s work. He takes the 
opportunity to insert throughout an untimely and impertinent 
defence of evangelical preaching. With gratuitous forwardness 
he tells us how Newman’s name would be great had he acted 
in this way or in that way. With vain regrets he deplores 
Newman’s departure from the English Church. He wishes that 

* Newman: An Appreciation. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co, 


7 
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he had remained true to the faith of his childhood; yet he tells us 
that Newman was a born “ Romanist.” Doubting, he asks what 
improvement conversion worked in Newman; yet he tells us later 
that his “temper was improved,” “he was fairer and more 
genial.”” At the end are subjoined the “ choicest” passages of 
Newman. They are all, no doubt, choice. But -when it comes 
to the choicest we would substitute some which Dr. Whyte 
omits. And at the end, conspicuous as an epitaph, are given 
Newman’s words on his “secession” to Rome. 

Dr. Whyte’s evangelical eye sees the greatest possible defects 
in Newman’s sermons. ‘They never touch the core of Gospel 
teachings”; nor sound the true note of faith; nor “ bring love 
and assurance and peace.” Last of all, Newman the lovable, 
the faithful, the pure priest, the reconciler of his enemies; New- 
man the author of the Afoloxza, is not worthy to tie the shoe- 
latchet of Luther! We are tempted to call the book an out- 
rageous caricature. But it was not intentional. .Dr. Whyte has 
judged everything from his evangelical stand-point. Yet may 
we not ask in all fairness that he who would give an appreciation 
of Newman to the world, particularly when it is meant for an 
introduction to the man, should for the time give over his pre- 
judices and try to look at things as Newman did? Then he 
will find, and without difficulty, a consistent, heroic, and admira- 
ble character. Dr. Whyte states that certain evangelical 
preachers will live when Newman’s name is forgotten. Rather 
let us say that Newman’s name will live, not alone as that of a 
great English writer but also as the champion of honesty and 
of truth, when the ecclesiastical student will have to look into 
books to know what Protestantism was. 


37.—Miss Katherine E. Conway, of the P2/ot, is steadily adding 
to the long list of admirable volumes to which she writes her name 
as author. In the latest work, under the title of Zalor’s Maples,* 
she has given us a good, healthy story that seems to reflect in 
a most accurate way the life about us. John Lalor is a familiar 
character. The honest Irishman with little education but with a 
good deal of native talent, with plenty of stern rugged virtue, 
who in the last generation took advantage of the opportunities 
of the new country and acquired some wealth and with it social 


*Zalor's Maples. By Katherine E. Conway. Second Edition. Boston: The Pilot 
Publishing Co. 
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importance, is well known to usall. The portrayal of the eager 
strivings for worldly advancement, the various vicissitudes of 
fortune, the love-making of the grown children, the influence of 
a deep religious spirit, as embodied in the admonitions of the 
church—all these come so close to our own experiences that 
there is a positive interest when we find them in print. 

So true to life are Miss Conway’s characters that we often 
think that if they should cast aside the thin disguise, we would 
recognize them and call them by their real names. Bishop 
McQuaid will find his double in the Bishop of Baychester, 
and no one will fail to recognize old Father De Regge ‘in his 
counterpart, “the courtly Father Desjardins.” .The situations 
that are developed are dramatic in their interest, and are carried 
through with all the skill of a trained writer It is pleasing to 
know that the story is meeting with a deserved success, for 
already has it run through several editions. 


38.—Father Mack* is another effort to delineate “ real life,” 
but it fails to get at motives or to touch the depths of sacer- 
dotal living. It is very light as a story, totally vapid in its 
conversations, and extremely superficial in its estimate and de- 
lineation of character. . 


39.—The present volume t is complementary of the Vie de 
Mgr. Dupont des Loges, by Abbé Félix Klein, which appeared 
some time ago, and contains some selected writings of that 
distinguished French prelate. Among them may be found pas- 
toral instructions, synodic allocutions, retreat conferences, and 
letters of consolation and condolence—all breathing the deep 
spirituality, the charity and zeal, of the apostolic bishop. He 
was among the most loved and revered of the nineteenth cen- 
tury prelates, always alive to the dangers of the times and ever 
ready to spend himself in checking them, and whether address- 
ing his clergy or laity, one who preached by example as well 
as word, 


40.—We have found Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s The Old Knowl- 
edget one of the most entertaining stories that has come to our 


* Father Mack; or, A Story from Real Life. By Leo Gregory. New York: Christian 
Press Association Publishing Company. 

t Guvres Choisies de Mgr. Dupont des Loges, Evéque de Metz. Précédées d'une lettre de 
Cardinal Langenieux. 

t The Old Knowledge. By Stephen Gwynn. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


. 
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notice for some time. The scene is in Ireland, although the 
story does not deal with any national problem. Millicent Car- 
taret, a young English artist visiting Donegal, captivates Frank 
Norman, one of the “gentry,” and Owen Conroy of the 
peasantry, by whose queer ‘other-worldliness” she in turn is 
captivated. Which will she wed ? ; 

Accuracy of detail, delicate finish, and skilful craftsmanship 
combine to make this an artistic work. The descriptions, 
especially those of Millicent’s landing the salmon and of the 
agrarian meeting, are splendid. 


41,—These short stories* by Dr. Paul Carus are nicely 
written, and being the fruit of a vivid imagination, make enter- 
taining reading. Their value from a religious point of view is 
marred, however, by the author’s unwarranted views, which they 
are designed to inculcate. 

The Chief’s Daughter is a legend of the last sacrifice of 
the Oniahgahrah Indians at Niagara. The final chapter has a 
pantheistic tincture. 

The Crown of Thorns is a story of the time of Christ founded 
on the canonical Scriptures and apocryphal writings. In the 


last two pages the author tells us that Christianity has lost 
many of its essential doctrines, and has incorporated thoughts, 
institutions, and festivals from other religions and philosophies. 
He should say “ false” Christianity. 

Both of the little volumes are well gotten up and illustrated. 


42.—When we know that Homer was a wandering poet, a 
poet of the people, we naturally look to his works for the com- 
mon beliefs and practices of the times. With such a thought 
Dr. Keller, of Yale, undertook his sociological study +t of the 
“Tliad” and the ‘‘ Odyssey.” He considers Homer as the most 
direct and accurate exponent of the Homeric age. The ethnic 
environment of the people, their industrial organization, their re- 
ligious and ethical ideas; their concepts of marriage, of the 
family, of property, of government, etc., are all carefully considered 
in the way of a running commentary on the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey.” The references and indices are most complete. The 


* The Chiey's Daughter. A Legend of Niagara. By Dr. Paul Carus.——The Crown of 
Thorns. A Story of the Time of Christ. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. ; 

+ Homeric Society. By Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green « 
Co. 
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work will be of great utility to the college student who is just 
reading the master poet of the Greeks. It will give him a 
living interest in what might otherwise be dead pages, and a 
wider and more profitable view in looking upon the problems of 
his own day. The student of sociology and of economics will 
also find a perusal of its pages to be not without profit. 


43.—The author of St. Augustine, Philosopher, has placed us 
under new obligations by a little work on the spiritual doctrine 
of the great doctor of Hippo.* No man ever had a more 
marvellous spiritual history than St. Augustine. From a sinner 
and heretic to a saint and theologian, he gives us in his life as 
complete a development of soul as it is possible for a human 
being to present. So it is cause for joy that we are let into 
intimacy with such a soul, by this study of M. Martin. One of 
the best features of the little work is its copious reference to 
treatise and chapter of St. Augustine himself. If this will induce 
us to go back to the profound pages of the Soliloquies, the 
Confessions, or the City of God, and draw from the living 
spring itself the refreshing thoughts of the great saint, we shall 
bless the day that brought M. Martin’s brochure to our notice. 
Let a man spend only a month in the study of St. Augustine, 
and he will have undergone an intellectual and spiritual influence 
which will affect him while he lives. In the hope that the 
Doctrine Spirituelle will thus bring this influence to bear on 
many -of our readers, we heartily recommend the book to 
American Catholics. 


44.—The latest volume of the International Theological 
Library f is an effort to compress into five hundred pages the 
history, both external and internal, of the Christian Church be- 
tween the years 98-451 A. D. The author has held the chair 
of history for forty years in the New College, Edinburgh, and 
has previously written Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland 
in reply to Dean Stanley, and Zhe Delivery and Development 
of Christian Doctrine. As a rapid sketch Professor Rainy’s book 
has many merits. He tries to embody all he can of modern 
learning in his pages, and to be fair in questions of controversy. 
But it is inevitable that in so short a space the treatment 

* Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint Augustin, Parl'Abbé J. Martin. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 


t The Ancient Catholic Church. By Robert Rainy. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
VOL. LXXV.—18 + 
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should be tantalizingly brief. In dealing with such questions as 
the Eucharist, and the penitential discipline of the early church, 
we must express wonder that our author has been so vague. 
He says that the views held on the Lord’s Supper were very 
varied and nebulous. Why does he not take St. Justin’s state- 
ment, in the first apology, that the consecrated elements are 
truly the Real Presence of Christ, as the representative doc- 
trine of Justin’s age? And why does not Dr. Rainy state more 
clearly the remissorial power of the church’s discipline in the 
reconciliation of penitents? We find much in this volume to 
admire, but the reading of it only adds to the strength of our 
conviction that there is urgent need of a scholarly history of 
the early church from the pen of a Catholic. 


45. —The subject-matter and the name of the author of these 
booklets * before us is a sufficient recommendation. 

The Christmas of the Eucharist is made up of a large part 
of the second part of Father Faber’s Zhe Blessed Sacrament, and, 
in a note, of a passage from his A// for Jesus. 

Corpus Domini consists of two essays also from Zhe Blessed 


Sacrament to which they form the prologue and epilogue re- 
spectively. ; 
Both are convenient and attractive in appearance. 


* The Christmas of the Eucharist. Selections from Father Faber. By Rev. John Fitzpat- 
rick, O.M.1.——Corpus Domini. Selections from Father Faber. By J. F. New York 
Benziger Brothers. 
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The Tablet (1 March): An American Catholic denies the state- 


ment of Fr. Hugh Q’Donnell that Catholics in America 
have no opportunity of ‘rising to high public and politi- 
cal offices, and cites instances to prove that he is mis- 
taken. At a meeting of the Catholic Union Dr. Barry 
introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: ‘That Catholics, in accordance with the frequent 
exhortations of Leo XIII., should use every endeavor to 
inform with the spirit of Christian faith and piety the 
movements in the public order of society specially char- 
acteristic of the present age.” 

(8 March): Gives an appreciation of the late Franz Xaver 
Kraus, his scholarship, humility, and loyalty to the Holy 
See, and notes with satisfaction that, whereas he had 
crossed swords with more than one Jesuit who did not 
share his views, nevertheless in his last moments he was 
attended by two Jesuit fathers. B. W. calls attention to 
the error made by Zhe Tadlet of Feb. 8 and 15 in ascrib- 
ing the first missionary labors at Monterey to the Jesuits 
instead of to the Franciscans. 

(15 March): Charles C. Starbuck corrects Fr. Hugh 
O’Donnell’s inaccuracies concerning the government of 
the United States and Catholics. 


The Month (April): Fr. Tyrrell reviews Benjamin Kidd’s Prin- 


Revue 


ciples of Western Civilization, which says that the future 
of the world lies with England and America as opposed 
to the Latin nations, who are saturated with the absolut- 
ism of their mother Rome. Mr. Britten pleads for more 
devotion to spiritual and social activities among the poor 
on the part of lay Catholics. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 April}: P. Boudinhon describes the 
canonical requirements for nomination of bishops in the 
various countries of the world. P. Piat traces the funda- 
mental notions inspiring modern empirical psychology 
back to Aristotelian metaphysics. P. Chauvillard discusses 
the alleged conflict between Christian dogmas and science. 
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P. Calippe finds in the recent instructions—addressed to 
the Italian bishops by Cardinal Rampolla on the 27th of 
January—an appeal for all Catholics, lay and clerical, to 
devote themselves to social work and study more ardently 
than ever. P. Palfray insists that the church places the 
obligation of annual confession only on those guilty of 
mortal sin. Mgr. Lorinzelli in his discourse to the 
seminarists at ‘Soissons is reported to have protested 
against the presumptuous opinion that “God has bound 
up the fate of the church with any one race, to the exclu- 
sion of the others.” -P. Tauzin intimates that St. John’s 
Gospel is an instance of using the method of immanence, 
and says: “‘God manifests himself more by goodness and 
truth than by miracles and prophecies.” An extract from 
P. Durand’s article in the Etudes affirms that after it has 
been shown that certain Scriptural passages could not 
possibly have been written by Moses, the strictest con- 
servatives will admit that these passages are not of Mosaic 
authorship. . 

(15 March): The controversy over the new apologetic 
and the nature of the act of faith is continued. Dr. Sur- 
bled estimates the number of French: consumptives at 
150,000, insists that the disease is curable, and pleads 
for hygienic treatment—above all for pure, fresh air. G. 
Grappe sketches the interesting history of Christian 
hymnology. P. Despreux reviews current facts and ideas: 
he tells how even ex-Jesuits are pursued by the govern- 
ment with prohibitions to preach or to teach; he also 
commends P. Fonssagrive’s suggestions upon “the educa- 
tion of purity,” saying he has been so prudent and sen- 
sible that he will probably escape the accusation of 
Americanism. 

La Quinzaine (16 March): M. Fonsegrive sketches the masterly 
policy of Leo XIII. during his active and liberal adminis- 
tration. M. Gardair résumés the Holy Father’s moral 
and doctrinal pronouncements. M. Cheron defends private 
property on the grounds of social utility. 

(1 April): P. Griselle (one of the ‘dispensed Jesuits ’”’) 
presents Bourdaloue’s claims to be kept in the place of 
honor accorded to France’s great writers. Bangor gives 
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interesting memoirs of: the late Austrian Empress Eliza- 
beth. 

Le Correspondant (10 March): P. Klein writes of the great in- 

tellectual awakening in the French seminaries and of the 
good influence of Abbé Hogan’s Clerical Studies as trans- 
lated into French. L. Fiedler describes the numerous 
precautions against tuberculosis in Germany and com- 
ments on the contrast with France. Announcement of 
the forthcoming publication of Mgr. Dupanloup’s private 
journal, the appearance of which in Le Correspondant 
created so profound an impression of increased respect 
for the great prelate. 
(25 March): M. Delafosse traces political evils to the in- 
competence of the electoral representatives. A. Vandal 
advocates a fuller historical education of women in order 
to raise the character of their social action. P. Baudril- 
lart sketches the vocation, training, and career of De 
Broglie as an apologist. 

Revue Générale (April): C. Woeste, writing upon. anti-clerical- 
ism, explains that the general antagonism is due to 
supernatural causes which use the existing social griev- 
ances as pretexts. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (16 March): P. Berrewaerts, S.J., 
describes M. Brunetiére’s gradual evolution into Catholic 
life. 

Revue de Lille (Feb.): M. Du Velay describes the philosophical 
career of Pére Gratry, of whom M. Ollé-Laprune said: 
“Take him away, and something will be lacking to our 
century.” 

Revue du Monde Catholique (1 March): M. Jeannel exhorts 

laymen to take up the work of Catholic education from 
which the religious are being driven away. 
(15 March): M. Toésca eulogizes Bishop Spalding’s 
writings, which “deserve to rank with the works of 
Gratry, Ollé-Laprune, and Maurice Blondel (the inaugu- 
rator of the “new apologetic’’).” — 

Etudes (5 March): P. Bremond defines religious intelligence to 
be a more or less lively and clear perception of divine 
things; he protests against artificial phraseology and 
unintelligible formulas. 


. 








Revue 
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(20 March): P. de Grandmaison, criticising Harnack, 
finds that loyalty to reason and objective reality is the 
characteristic of Catholics as over against Protestants. 
P. Castillon shows why the Belgian bishops absolutely 
interdicted all the state schools. P. Roure maintains the 
value of “free association” as a bulwark against socialism. 
(5 April): P. Antoine supports the notion of making 
old-age insurance obligatory .upon laborers. P. Méchi- 
neau discusses the various attempted methods of demon- 
strating the canonicity of the books of Scripture, and 
promises to show in a succeeding article a. method of 
demonstration in which one need not laboriously seek 
out evidence in all epochs. P. Forbes describes the 
nearly decadent condition of French Catholicism, and 
says that if one-fifth of the 50,000 French priests would 
awaken and attempt to meet the needs of the age, a 
great change would soon occur. 

d’ Histoire et de Littérature religieuses (March-April): P. 
Turmel exposes St. Augustine’s doctrine on Original Sin 
during the Pelagian controversy. 


Bulletin trimestriel des anciens éleves de Saint Sulpice (15 Feb.): 


P. d’Alcanta gives ‘‘a little sermon on ambition,” apropos 
of a priest who resolved to obtain ecclesiastical promo- 
tion in order “to be able to do more good.” J. G. 
treats of the attempt to form local ecclesiastical libraries 
by having priests in each district club together. 


Vérité Frangaise (21 March): G. Périés writes on the Protestant 


f 


reaction against ritualism, manifested by the formation of 
an Anglican Ladies’ League against such encroachments 
as private confession, invocation of saints, adoration of 
the Host. 


L’ Univers (12 March): H. Joly writes tipon a doctorate disser- 


tation at the University of Paris, protesting against the 
obligation to contract a civil marriage in order to secure 
legality. 


La Science Catholique (March): P. Fontaine gives further indi- 


cations of how the French clergy have been tainted with 
ideas found in the Kantian philosophy. P. Lanusse de- 
fends Molinism against a critic. P. Chauvin advocates 
the opinion that Judas did not receive Holy Communion 
at the Last Supper. 
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Revue Thomiste (March): P. Van Becelaere, of Ottawa, sketches 
the history of American philosophy, remarking its de- 
pendence. on European thought and its realist tendency. 

Rivista Internazionale (Feb.): Prof. Pusani presents statistics 

showing the increase of Italian emigration to Germany 
and Switzerland. D. Manfredi sketches the advanced 
social legislation of Belgium and hopes other countries 
will follow suit. L. di Chiusano treats of the ge rime 
of religion and the philosophy of history. 
(March): P. Toniolo writes on Christianity as the reliable 
bulwark against socialism. Discussing the recent strikes 
in Italy, a writer says that if public interest demands a 
sacrifice of liberty on the part of the laborer, justice 
demands protection of the laborer against abuse. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 March): E. S. Kingswan severely criticises 
the article on the Temporal Power published in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE of February. G. Morando 
defends Rosmini’s theory on the origin of human souls, 
saying it accords with St. Thomas’s teaching, and has 
been greatly misrepresented. 

(16 March): E. Quincini challenges the Czvi/ta to prove 
that the Pope cannot be free without temporal power. 

(1 April): S. di P. R. quotes interesting fragments from 
unedited letters of P. Didon. 

Civilta Cattolica (1 Feb.): Inquires how it can be that a learned 

man like Prof. Raffaele Mariano seems to be ignorant that 
the so-called Monita Secreta of the Jesuits is a mere. libel, 
recognized as such by Huber, Gieseler, Harnack, Nippold, 
Déllinger, and Reusch. 
(15 March): An article entitled “A Little Theology for 
Every One” declares we must not be shocked when his- 
torians discover the spurious character of relics that have 
been considered genuine from time immemorial. Apropos 
of a letter from Bishop Hedley quoted in Spencer Jones’s 
England and the Holy See, the Civilta categorically de- 
nies the bishop’s statement that Father Zahm’s Lvo/ution 
and Dogma was inhibited by the Holy See. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Lach (7 Feb.): P. Dunin-Borkowski, writ- 
ing on the life and teachings of Spinoza, says that the 
great Jew’s metaphysics are utterly untenable, and his 
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theory of knowledge without any enduring value. P. 
Kneller discusses the meanings disclosed in the proper 
names of the early Christians. P. Baumgartner contributes 
a second article on Chateaubriand’s Genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

(14 March): P. Pfilf, in a review of Father Pollen’s re- 
cent book on Mary Stuart, discusses at length Mary’s 
relations with the Holy See, as these are brought to light 
from the Vatican archives. P. Stiglmayr has a study of 
the ancient moral ideal as exhibited in Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates. P. Kneller and P. Baumgartner continue 
their previous contributions. 

y Fe (March): P. Noguer exhorts to obedience toward 
the Papal instructions on social action; and says society 
must attend to the welfare of the proletariat, or perish. 
P. Martinez rejects P. Georgel’s scientific explanation of 
Transubstantiation. 

(April): P. Murillo denies the validity of Prof. Sergis’ 
charges in his recent book on the decadence of the Latin 
races. P. Ocafia discusses the authority of the Spanish 


Crown over the Religious Orders. M. S. describes the 
economic situation of the Philippines. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE appointment of Archbishop Ryan to the place made 
vacant on the Board of Indian Commissioners by the death of 
Bishop Whipple is only another instance of the determined pur- 
pose of President Roosevelt to deal fairly and justly with all 
classes of citizens. Heretofore Catholic effort has been without 
a representative on this important Commission, and this was the 
case, although it was universally acknowledged that no body of 
the people has done more for the educating and civilizing of 
the Indian wards of the nation than the Catholic people. The 
opportunity presented itself to the President to recognize the 
good work that was done, and, in spite of the fact that strong 
pressure had been brought to bear on him to appoint another 
and not a Catholic, the President’s determined honesty of pur- 
pose led him to do the commendable thing. 


> 
> 


It is due to the good name and prestige of the government 
in the Philippines that General Jacob Smith, who is said to have 
issued the orders that all the people of the Island of Samar 
above the age of ten years must be slaughtered, should be 
brought to book, and if convicted should not only be sent home 
in disgrace, but should be dealt with in a most summary man- 
ner. It is the testimony of all writers that the people of the 
Philippines are a sensitive people and keenly appreciative of a 
kind, paternal government, and it is therefore quite possible to 
win them to the American standards by mild and generous 
treatment. But if the opposite course is taken, as is said to be 
the case in too many instances, by the military authorities, it 
will result in years of harassing warfare. The policy of benevo- 
lent assimilation is not fostered by such methods as General 
Smith has inaugurated. There is little love for the American 
name anyhow. There are racial antagonisms to overcome. There 
are the underhand and widespread machinations of the Kata- 
punan to defeat. There is the bad example of the hordes of 
American adventurers who settle in the Islands to counteract. 
Unless those who wear the uniform of the American soldier 
and are the representatives of the American sovereignty to the 
Filipinos deal considerately with this sensitive people, it is 
dreadful to contemplate what the future has in store for our 
government in the far East. 
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HE Champlain Summer-School permanently located at Cliff Haven, N.Y., 
will have several new buildings erected before the coming session, which 
will be extended over a period of nine weeks, from July 6 to September 5. A 
special course in philosophical studies will be conducted by the Rev. F. P. 
Siegfried, of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., assisted by the Rev. 
Thomas O’Brien, S.J., St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York City, and Dr. 
James Fox, from the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Special studies 
in literature will be in charge of Dr. Condé B. Pallen and the Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry. 

Plans for a comprehensive treatment of the Middle Ages from different 
points of view have been arranged by the Rev. D. J. McMahon, D.D., of New 
York City. The object is to present historical research up to date, in six 
courses of lectures dealing with the popes, the rulers, the philosophers, the 
writers, saints, and sages. The lectures on these topics will be given by the 
Rev. William Livingston, New York; the Right Rev. Monsignor James F. 
Loughlin, D.D., Philadelphia; Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O.P., . Somerset, 
Ohio; Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S.J., Boston; Dr. Condé B. Pallen, of New 
York, and Dr. Charles P. Neill, who holds the Bannigan chair of spaitical 
economy at the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Some notable events in American history will be presented by Thomas A. 
Mullen, Boston. Other names on the list of speakers are: Anna Caulfield, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hon. Thomas B. Connery, Commissioner of the New 
York Board of Education; James A. Rooney, editorial staff of Brooklyn Zagie ; 
Thomas P. Garland, A.M. (Harvard); J. Vincent Crowne, Ph. D. (University 
of Pennsylvania); Thomas Walsh, Brooklyn; Jean F. P. Des Garennes, 
Washington, D.C.; Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. (Paulist Fathers) ; and 
Thomas Swift, editor of Zhe Union, published at Ottawa, Canada. 

Dr. James J. Walsh will continue the course of study in Biology begun at 
a previous session. The recent books by Professor Royce, of Harvard, treat- 
ing of The World and The Individual will furnish subject-matter for five lec- 
tures by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., whose writings on theological sub- 
jects have been favorably mentioned by Mr. W. H. Mallock in the Fortnightly 
Review. 

Send two cents in postage for copies of the Prospectus, which may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Warren E. Mosher, 39 East 42d St., New York 
City, containing detailed information about the social and athletic attractions 
of the coming session. The Syllabus, with complete list of speakers and sub- 
jects, will be issued in June under the direction of the Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
C.S.P., Chairman of Board of Studies, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 


* * * 


We are pleased to learn that Edmund Gardner, whose novel called Desi- 
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derio: an Episode in the Renaissance is beginning to attract a good deal of 
notice among the better critics, is a Catholic. He received his education at the 
Jesuit school at Beaumont, from which he went to Cambridge, where he won 
his master’s degree with distinction. He has long been known as a special 
student of Dante and the earlier Renaissance period of Italian literature, and 
his books on subjects connected with that trying time in the church’s history 
have won him the attention of the learned. 

Not the least remarkable thing about the growing influence of the church 
among the Protestant people of our times is the hold that her children are ac- 
quiring over the literature of the period. Not primarily as formal apologists of 
her creed, but as exponents of the vital truth that men and women may lead 
along all the highways of knowledge and thought, and yet be loyal to the old 
teaching, these pioneers of latter-day English-speaking Catholicism are doing a 
splendid work. Too long have we been tamely mute under the imputation of 
obscurantism. We have allowed popular Protestant writers like Milman and 
Hallam, Macaulay and Lecky to insinuate that infallibility is a dead weight to 
progress. The mere list of orthodox names that one might select from any 
catalogue of nobilities in England to-day is an answer to this accusation ; and it 
is as striking as it is consoling. 

* * * 


Leading daily papers, notably the New York Sum, take up from time to 
time deep questions of theology and philosophy. It is doubtful whether the 
dominant purpose is to seek for truth, or to arouse discussion with a view to 
increased circulation. The modern editor is rarely a safe guide in the regions 
of Catholic thought. Wiser and more reliable guides can be easily found 
among our own standard authors. Educated Catholic laymen have no excuse 
for remaining in ignorance of what the church really holds on many of these 
latter-day problems. They will find them discussed in the scientific English 
treatises published by Father Sylvester Hunter, or in the volumes edited by Dr. 
Scannell, to say nothing of the excellent work on apologetics which we owe to 
Dr. Schanz. 

One of the most powerful editorial writers lately ventured to make a short 
but defective compendium of history in these words: ‘In the olden days each 
man’s thought was for his own selfish pleasures here, and for his own individual 
salvation hereafter. Of the many noble achievements of the Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages, these two stand out above all others: First, the Catholic 
Church kept alive knowledge in an age in which only ignorance reigned ex- 
cept within monastery walls. Second, the church, using conscience as a lever, 
compelled men to do something for others at least after death. The 
baron who had robbed and murdered all his days, depriving men of their 
liberty and of their labor, gave something to the poor on his death-bed, 
gave something to the church, and set free his slaves, that his soul might 
rest in peace. The salutary fear of that fiery future did much good and 
transformed many a bloody bandit into a mild philanthropist.” 

The same writer on another occasion attempted to voice the convictions of 
the American people, as follows: It is desirable that every child’s education 
should include religious teaching. A child is unfortunate that grows up 
ignorant of the gratitude which it should feel toward the power which has 


. 
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created and which regulates the universe. But the government of the United 
States and the government of every State absolutely prohibit the idea of pub- 
lic support of religion. Zhe man who worships a snake has exactly the same 
legal claim on a public appropriation for his religious teachings as the man who 
worships the Almighty. : 

We have indicated by italics the astounding claim that is made for the 
snake-charmer. Asa matter of fact, easily ascertained, there is no religious 
body in the United States seeking public appropriations for church purposes. 
Every State can pay for the compulsory education required for intelligent 
citizenship, and church members are not to be disfranchised when they assist 
in the training of their own children. M. C. M. 





A FINAL WORD CONCERNING FATHER THEIN. 


EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD: 


The writer is one among many, doubtless, of your readers who read with 
approval Dr. Fox’s vigorous criticism of Father Thein’s Bible and Rationalism. 
Father Graham’s explanations in your last issue have not convinced me of the 
necessity of modifying this sentiment in any great degree. 

Why, in the first place, should the publishers of Father Thein’s work be in 
so great a hurry to place it on the market that everybody concerned forgot 
the Preface? Did they imagine that an impatient Catholic public were 
anxiously awaiting a new volume from Father Thein? The only reason I can 
see for the omission of a Preface so necessary, is the fact that hitherto Catholic 
critics, with few exceptions, have seemed to think it a religious obligation to 
praise indiscriminately any sort of effusion from the pen of a Catholic. Father 
Thein, hitherto immune from adverse criticism, probably imagined that he 
could continue to await tranquilly the arrival of Catholic periodicals, burdened 
with the usual quantity of laudation; but, thank fortune, he reckoned without 
Dr. Fox. i 

Again, supposing that a Preface, disclaiming originality, had been omitted 
through no fault of the author or the publisher, might not a leaflet, explaining 
the situation, have been printed subsequently and forwarded to critics? 
‘« But,” answers Father Graham, ‘‘in the Preface of a previous work, whereof 
this is partially a revised edition, Father Thein disclaims originality, and names 
the works used in its composition.” This discovery of Father Graham’s was 
made only after ‘‘looking more carefully” at the title-page. Now, apparently, 
he looked ‘more carefully” precisely because he knew Father Thein per- 
sonally, and was well acquainted with his methods of composition. I fail to 
see, therefore, how a critic can justly be termed ‘‘captious” for not making 
profound researches for explanations which the author could easily have made 
in the manner already indicated. 
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Moreover, admitting for argument’s sake all that Father Graham requires, 
how can a bad translation of extracts from various French works, thrown 
together with little pretence to order, be considered a proper use of biblio- 
graphical sources? I was under the impression, perhaps wrongly, that when 
a writer named authors used in the composition of his work, all he meant was 
that the authors named were the original investigators, and that he, having 
read and obtained a firm grasp of their writings, had set about producing a 
new work. In one sense this new work would not be original, inasmuch as its 
author relied upon the labors of specialists, without investigating the facts for 
himself; but it would be original in so far as the plan of his work and its 
language were his own. Such has hitherto been my understanding of dis- 
claimers of originality. Father Graham apparently takes a different view of 
them; but his apology for Father Thein has failed to convince me of the 
utility to religion of works produced with the aid of a shears, a dictionary, and 
a committee of revision. 

As to the humiliation of a brother-priest complained of, and the means 
suggested of avoiding it, why should a priest who publishes a book expect 
treatment different from that which other writers receive? The fact of his 
undertaking to appear in print is sufficient evidence that he believes .himself 
competent to treat his subject; if the critics think differently, are they not 
under obligation to their readers to say so? ‘*Oh, no,” says Father Graham. 
‘‘They should write privately to the author and point out his mistakes.” 
Meanwhile a long-suffering Catholic public, hoping against hope, and notwith- 
standing the many times they have been ‘‘ taken in” by relying on less candid 
critics than Dr. Fox, purchase the lauded volumes, examine and consign them 
to that part of the library labeled ‘‘ Curiosities in Catholic Literature,” and 
reflect sadly that so many more dollars have been spent solely in the interests 
of Catholic authors and booksellers. As a bookbuyerI am glad to recognize 
that Dr. Fox’s idea of a critic’s obligations differs radically from that of so 
many others, and I hope he will continue to wield his sturdy pen in the 
interests of candor. MAURICE M. HASSETT. 

Pro-Cathedral Rectory, Harrisburg, Pa. 


- 








NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

A Few First Principles of the Religious Life. By Father H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. Pp. 
52. Price 25 cts. Bobo’ Link. By Mary T. Waggaman. Pp.139. Pricegocts. The 
Golden Lily. By Katherine T. Hinkson. Pp. 110. Price 4o cts. 5 ag Pepper 
and Sait. For Catholics and non-Catholics. By Rev. William Stang, D.D. Pp. 214. 
The Berkleys. By Emma Howard Wight. Pp. 134. Price 40 cts. he Little Manual 
of St. Anthony of Padua. Compiled by Rev. F. X. Lasance. Pp. 188. The Christmas 
of the Eucharist: Selections from Father Faber. By the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. 
Pp. 120. Pricé 30 cts. net. aandags and Festivals with the Fathers of the Church. By 
the Rev. D. G. Hubert. Pp. 376. Price $1.75 net. A Daily Thought. From the writ- 
ings of Rev. Father Degnam, S.J. Pp. 141. Corpus Christi. Selections from Father 
Faber. B i. T. Pp.76. Price 30cts. Practical Explanation and Application of Bible 
History. it ited by Rev. John J. Nash. Pp. 518. Price $1.50. A Catholic Guide to 
Westminster Abbey. By Eric William Leslie, S.J. Pp. 80. Price 75 cts. The Sacris- 
tan's Manual. By the Rev. J. D. H. Dale. Fifth edition. Pp. 94. Price 60 cts. net. 
Oficium Parvum B. V. M. In Latin and English. Pp. 155. Brite 30 cts. net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and New York: 

Godly Union and Concord. Sermons preached, mainly in Westminster Abbey, in the Inter- 
est of Christian Fraternity. By H. rev & Henson, B.D. Pp. 282. Price $2.00. 
England and the Holy See. An Essay towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. Pp. xxviii-440. Price $2.25. 

METHUEN & Co., London: 

The Imitation of Christ. Called also The Ecclesiastical Music. Revised translation. With 

an Introduction by C. Bigg, D.D. Pp. 295. Price 35. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., New York: 

Spanish Simplified. A Complete Course of Instruction for the Purpose of Reading, Busi- 

ness, and Travel. By Augustine Knoflach. 
THE GRAFTON PREss, New York: 

Songs of the Days and the Year for Children, Old and Young. By Harriett F. Blodgett. 
Pp. 163. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York: 

The Valley of Decision. A novel. By Edith Wharton. 2vols. Pp. 342-312. Price $2.00. 
nee ge of Conduct. A Treatise on the Facts, Principles, and Ideals of Ethics.. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. Pp. xxii.—663. Price $3.50 net. 

THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY, New York: 

A Short History of Germany. From A. D. 9 to 1871. By Ernest F. Henderson. 2 vols. 
Pp. 517-471. Price $4.0onet. The /talian Renaissance in England. By Lewis Einstein. 
Pp. 385. Price $1.50. Democracy and Social Ethics. By JaneAddams. Pp. 277. Price 
$1.25. Commonwealth or Empire; A Bystander's View of the Question. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. Pp. 82. Price 60 cts. 

THE AVE MARIA, Notre Dame, Ind.: ; 

Religious Education and its Failures. By the Right Rev. James Bellord, D.D., Bishop of 

Milevis. Reprinted from Ave Maria. Pp. 80. : 
FEL1x ALCON, Paris: 

Les Grands Philosophes: (1) Kant, par Théodore Ruyssen. Pp. 391. (2) Avicenne, par 
Le Bon Carra de Vaux. Pp. 302. Collection Historique des Grand Philosophes: La 
Logique de Leibnitz ; d'aprés les Documents inédits, par Louis Conturat. 8vo, pp. 608. 
Price 12 frs. 

AMERICAN Book ComPANy, New York: 

Elementary Calculus. A Text Bock for the use of Students in General Science. By Pusey 
F. Smith, Ph.D. Pp. 89. Price $1.25. The Elements of Political Economy. Revised 
edition with some application to Questions of the Day. By J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph.D. 
Pp. 384. Price $1.20. Carpenter's Geographical Reader—Europe. By Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. Pp. 456. Price 70 cts. 

B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Find the Church. An Aid to the Inquirer. By William Poland, S.J. Pp. 29. Price 5 
cts. The Dangers of Spiritualism. Being Records of Personal Experiences ; with Notes 
and Comments and five Illustrations. By a Member of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. With the approbation of. the Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis. Pp. 153. 
Price 75 cts. 4 Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Drawn chiefly from 
the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. By A. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. Pp. 244. Price 

1.00. 
LIBRAIRIE DE L’CEUVRE DE SAINT PAUL, Bas-le-Duc (Meuse) : 

Seur Thérese l’ Enfant Jésus et de la Saint Face. Religieuse Carmélite (1873-1897), His- 
toire d'une Ame. Ecrite par Elle-Méme. Second edition. Pp. xl.+448. Price 4 frs. 

JoHN MurRPHY ComMPANY, Baltimore: 

New Manual of Catholic Devotions. Compiled in honor of the Blessed Virgin. Imprimatur 

of J. Cardinal Gibbons. Pp. 600. 
CRANE & Co., Topeka, Kas. : 

A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology : The Keystone to the Arch of Science. By George 

Campbell. Pp. 210. Price $1.00. 








Our Dead Archbishop. 


N the death of ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN the Church has suf- 

fered a great loss. He was eminently an ecclesiastic in his 
bearing, in his tastes, and in the temper of his mind. In early 
life his inclinations led him to the Church. He imbibed the 
ecclesiastical spirit from his extensive studies in Rome, and all 
through his sacerdotal and episcopal career he assiduously culti- 
vated the virtues that pre-eminently mark an ecclesiastic. 

His learning was of a more than ordinary kind, wide and 
varied in its character. His love of the Fathers was manifest 
in all his Pastoral Letters, for he rarely sent out any admoni- 
tion or instruction to his flock in which he did not use some 
apt quotation from the great authoritative teachers in the 
Church. His tender and unobtrusive piety was not only the 
best flowering of a soul profoundly versed in patristic theology, 
but it was the most striking evidence of his gentle, devout, and 
refined nature. 

Apart from his learning and his piety, he was an excellent 
administrator. He handled the wide and varied interests of the 
great Archdiocese of New York with consummate skill. 

First of all, he was a great organizer. A man of system 
and order in the management of his personal affairs, he infused 
the same spirit into the larger cares of the diocese. He did 
not concentrate in himself the responsibilities of Church super- 


vision, but he surrounded himself with sagacious and conserva- 


tive men, with whom he shared the solicitudes of government. 
It is a real art to create systems and to place responsibilities, 
and great executive ability is an uncommon talent. Archbishop 
Corrigan possessed this rare quality to no ordinary degree. 

There are few dioceses where there is so much harmony 
among the priests, and where there is such a complete absence 
of party spirit, as there is in the Archdiocese of New York, 
and not a little of this is due to the kind, conciliating, and im- 
partial administrative ability of the late Archbishop. 

By his untimely death the diocese has lost a wise ruler, 
New York City a public-spirited citizen, and the Church a good 
and holy bishop. 




















Most Rev. Micbael Augustine Corrigan, D.D., 


Third Archbishop of New York, October 10, 1885—May 5, 1902. 





